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ABSTRACT 

This monograph is a compilation of the knowledge 
gained by the Technical Assistance Center (TAC) of the Helen Keller 
National Center, frc^ training and technical assistance activities 
conducted with state interagency teams serving youth ai^ young adults 
With deaf -blindness. The book views interagency collaboration as 
essential in achieving camaunity-integrated education, ei^pioyment, 
and living outc^nes for youth with deaf -blindness. Chapter 1 
describes the purpose, benefits, design, and outcomes of the "cohort* 
training and technical assistance approach TAG uses with state teams. 
This approach involves training four to six state interagency teams 
during an intensive 2-3 day workshop, foll<^ied by specific and 
individualized technical assistance training activities for each 
state team. Chapter 2 focuses on the interagency coilaborati^ 
process — what it means; what it entails; and the necessity of shared 
vision, interdependence of stakeholders, leadership, and 
ccMmnunication. In chapter 3, the salient aspects of a successful 
interagency process are discussed, with exasqples from several state 
teams in various evolutionary stages of the prct^ess. The dewlopment 
of a philosophy statement, the goal-setting process, the individual 
case study approach, parent involvement, interagency team-lmilding 
and ei^cwerment, and structural procedures are discussed. Chapter 4 
discusses in more depth the critical component of parent involvement 
in the interagency team process. Chapter 5 presents strat^ies for 
identifying interagency problems and resolutions, facilitating group 
decision-B^ing, and reaching consensus. Chapter S summarizes the 
critical points discussed in the preceding chapters. J^pendices 
contain examples of state interagency t-^am action plans, as well as 
structural procedures and guidelines for state interagency teams. (16 
references) (JDD) 
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PREFACE 



The civil rights movements o( the I96(te and 1970s introduced aev concepts such as 
normatizatitm, least restrktiw enHrcnmeiU^ and deinstittaiomiizotion to professkmab serving 
people with severe disabilities and tteir families. Throughout the 19S(fe, these efforts toward 
«>mmunity-inttgratlott continued to grow. Concepts such as inclusion, transition and 
supported employment evolved into the Mwest and most desired services. By the close of the 
last decade* OHnmunity- integrated eduction, employment, wnd living were fl. in\y established 
as preferred and effective programming outcomes for people with severe disabilities. 

People with (teaf-blindness are frequently excluded from immunity- integration 
efforts for numerous and implex rra»>ns. The multipte support needs of people with deaf- 
blindness leads many professionals and families to believe that segregate and protected 
education and adult service environments are the most viable programming settings. 
However, some states have denwnstrated succe»ful community- integrated education, 
employment and living optwns for youth with d^-blindne^ and other severe and multiple 
disabiliti^. The low-incident of d^-blindne» leads many policymaken to believe that 
clustered educational, employn^nt, and living ^ttings are the most cost-effective and staff- 
efficient programming options. However, some states have demonstrated improved costs and 
staffing ratifM with community- integrated and heterogeneous education, employment and 
living options for youth with deaf-blindness. As the 1990s t^gan, many profe»ionals, 
familiM and policy nnakers began to question the relationship between traditional deaf-blind 
programs and service and the community- integration movement. Evident that youth with 
deaf-blindne» could succeed in a variety of community- integrated settings could no longer 
be ignored. But their successes have in many ways bee limited by state and local program 
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capacities program capacity. Most state and local programs wiU need to make tremendous 
changes in their phUosophy/values and service deUvery strvsturw if community-integratcKl 
outcomes for all youth with deaf -blindness are to be a reality. 

In the early iMOs, there was also federal concern with the transition of youth with 
disabUities from educational services to community- integrated employment and living 
opportunities. In 1983, the VS. Congress reauthorized the Education of the Handicapped Act 
(PL 98-199). A new component, Section 626. was added to the Act to address the provision 
of transition services. Section 626 authorized more than six million dollars each year for three 
years to address the problems of youth in transition. Transition ser% ices were defined to 
include interagency linkages between education and adult services, high school curriculum 
and services for youth with disabilities, and community -integrated adult outcomes such as 
supported emptoymeot and supported living. Section 622 of the Act, Services for Deaf-Blind 
Children and Youth, complemented these efforts by authorizing funding for a national 
technical assbtance center to exj^nd transition services to youth with deaf-blindness. 

In 1990, Congress once again reauthorized the Education of the Handicapped Act 
retitled, the Individuals with Disabilities Educaiion Act {IDEA, PL 101-476). IDEA defined 



transition as: 



"a coordituaed set of actmties for a student, designed within an outcome- 
oriented process, which promotes movement from school to postschool activities 
including postsecondary edMation,vocational training, integrated employment 
(including supported employment), continuing education, adult services, 
independent living, or community participation' 

'The coordinated set o, (xtivities shall be based upon the individual student's 
needs, taking into account the student's preferences and interests, and shall 
include instruction, community experiences, the development of employment and 
tHher postschool adult living objectives, and when appropriate, acquisition of 
daily living skills and functional evaluation.' 
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IBFs mat mm include 'a stalemerti of the needed transition services for 
stmiems begitming w Imer that age 16 mid mtmlly thereafter (and when 
dHermned ap^pHae f» the indMduai begitming ei age 14 or younger), 
including, when appropriate, a statement of the interagency responsibilities or 
linkages (or both) before the student leaves the school setting." (Section 626, 
PL 101-476) 

With the conflueBM of foim — ^eptaoM of community integration for people 
with severe disabilities, federal legislative oKuidates to include youth with deaf-blindness in 
these efforts, ami shifting profesioaal and parental r^.ttitwtes, many education and 
rehabilimtion agencies at state and local tevels have begun to l'oci» on the transition of youth 
with deaf "blindness. Community- integrated edi^tk>a, employment, and V\\ tng have become 
^n expectation for youth with deaf-blindness as well as youth with otiier severe disabilities. 
Following the expectation, nowever, there came a question: How can stmes and load agencies 
make communily-integraied opiims for youth with deaf -blindness a reality? As we enter the 
199(^, answers to this question are beginning to emerge. 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CENTER (TAC) 

The Helen Keller National Center (HKNC) was awarded Section 622 funding from 
the U.S. Department of Education in 1984 to establish a national Technical Assistance Center 
(TAC). Since its b^inning, its purpc^e has been to provide training and technical assistance 
to agencies and programs providing school-to-adult life transition services to youth with 
deaf-blindn9SS. An additional purpose is to provide t»rent5 and families with the training 
they ne^ to assume active roles in the transition proc^. TAC has three major goals: 

• To provide technical assistance to assist agenci^ in developing 
transition services for youth with deaf- blindness; 

• To provide technical assistance to assist agencies in increasing their 
ca{^ity to continue the provision of transition service and 

• To develop resource materials for training and dissemination. 
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To achieve ihesi putposes and g(^s, traiaing and technic a^istance are delivered 
to agencies and parents under five objectives. TACs objectives are: 

1 . To a^ist statM in as^sing their technical needs in providing 
transition ^rvi^ to ^uth with deaf-blindo^ 

2. To assist state and local agencies with developing, 
impleiranting« or improving transition seivices and supports 
for youth with (teaf •blindness; 

3. To enable parents and family meml^rs to increase their 
effectiven^ in the transition of their family member with 
deaf-blindness; 

4. To assist statM in interagency and ^laborative efforts in their 
development of compreheisive state-wide transition services 
for youth with d^-blindness; 

5. To document and analyze the processes for providing pre- 
service and in-service training, technical assistance, and 
consul^tions. 

Objective Four reflects TACs commitment as a national project to help states amf local 
agencies make community- integrated adult options a reality for youth with deaf- blindness 
by supporting collaborative interagency efforts in all states and territories requesting technical 
assistance. These collaborative interagency efforts have resulted in successful community- 
integrated outcomes for ^uth with deaf-blindness and ttftive and informed roles for 
prof^wnals and famU^. 

INTERAGENCY TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ACTIVITIES 

TACs interagency training activities have evolved tremendously since 1 984 when state 
and local agenci^ first began reau^ting technical assistance to support interagency 
collaboration. In 1984, there appeared to be much interest and need nationally in interagency 
collaboration, but there was little literature from which to develop transition training and 
technical assistance approaches. In addition, a literature review indicated that the limited 
interagency efforts toward the delivery of comprehensive transition services had met with 
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varied and soiMwhat limited success, |»rtfeolarly with iodividiuls with deaf-Uiodness and 
other low*ificiiteBce disabilities. Oftea, the oi^Jor outcooie of these efforts was policy 
documents describing cosunoa barriers, but coataiaiag limited infonnation on local 
implementation and service delivery strategks to overcome the barriers. Literature 
demonstrating specific community-integrated outcomes for individuab with deaf-blindness 
as a result of interagency colteborMkm w^ even nnm limited. 

The literature verified that interagency coUaboratton was important^ but no one agreed 
how to best achieve successful outcomes. Several conclusions were drawn from this literature: 
first, ttere was no one perf^t paradigm to t»e fw initiating and implementing interagency 
g(»ls, problems, and processes; and second, to be succ^ful, interagency efforts must be 
driven by the unique characteristks, neette and resour^ of each state. Thus, there would 
ne^ to be multiple and emerging interagency models to addre» the diverse transition service 
delivery needs of multiple states ano agencies. 

Technical assistance requests received by TAC suggested that many states were 
struggling in their efforts to develop and deliver transition services berause they lacked clear 
modeli to replicate. Therefore, TAC developed a training and technic assistance approach 
that provides t^ms with: 

• information on value-based transition services and client outcomes; 

• information on current interagency cooperative and collaborative 
transition practices; 

• descriptions of not just one interagency approach, but several 
interagency models; 

• discussions of strategic elements and salient characteristics of 
successful interagency efforts; 

• discussions of factors that could either enhance or stymie cooperative 
and collaborative efforts; 
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• guidelines for initiating and implementing interagency 
imperative and collaborative efforts; and 

• strategies for maintaining systemic change. 

Considering the paucity of interagency literature and transition guidelines for youth 
with deaf-blindness. TAC adopted a bottom>up training and technical assistance approach. 
Rather than impose one model of interagency coordination and collaboration on every state, 
TAC attempts to build upon the collective experiences of different states. TAC interagency 
training combines information on how to initiate comprehensive transition services with 
guidelines for implementing and maintaining interagency efforts. The training is based upon 
the experiences and observations of the 18 state interagency teams which have to date 
participated in TAC interagency training. 

PURPOSE AND OVERVIEW OF THE MONOGRAPH 

This monograph is a compilation of the knowledge gain«;d f rom training and technical 
assistance activities with these state interagency teams. TAC has come to view th* interagency 
process as evolutionary: a process that takes time, energy, and a willingness to work together 
on the part of all involved. TAC has also come to view interagency collaboration as essential 
if community- integrated education, employment, and living outcomes are to be achieved for 
youth with deaf-blindness. The following chapters illustrate the complexity of the process 
leading to the successes of these interagency teams. We are indebted to each of the 
professionals, parents, additional TAC staff and coosulunts who guided us through this 
learning proc^. This monograph is a testimonial to their efforts to develop transition 
services with community-integrated outcomes for youth with deaf-blindness. It begins to 
answer the question posed earlier. How can states and local agencies make community- 
integrated options for youth with deaf-blindness a realityl 
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Chapter 1 d^ribes ttw purpose, benefits, d^ign, and outcomes of the "cohort" 

training and technical assistance appn»ch TAC uses with state teams. Chapter 2 ft^uses on 

the interagency collaborative process -- what it means, what it entails, and the necessity of 

shared vision, interdependence of stakeholders, leadership, and communication. In Chapter 

3, the salient aspects of a successful interagency process are discussed with examples from 

several state teams in various evolutionary stages of the proems. The development of a 

philosophy statement, the goal-setting process, the individual case study approach, parent 

involvement, inter^ency team-building and empowerment, and structural procedures are 

discussed. Chapter 4 discusses in more depth, the critical component of parent involvement 

in the interagency team process. Chapter 5 presents strategies for identifying interagency 

problems and resolutions, faciliuting group decision-making and reaching consensus. Finally, 

Chapter 6, summarizes the critical points delineated in the preceding chapters. 

J. M. Everson 

P. Rachal 

M. G. Michael 
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CHAPTERl 



TAC WraiACENClf TRAINING AND 
TECHNICAL ASaCTANCEACnVrriES 
Jam M. EversoB 
Patricia Rachal 
Martha G. Michael 



TAC interagency training and teclinical assistance activities are designed to achieve 
two purposes: first, to assist states in deveh>ping, strengthening, and documenting their state- 
wide interagency efforts to provide transition services to youth with deaf-blindness; and 
second, to assist states in drawing from the collective experiences of other states in order to 
identify principles, characteristics, obstacles, and strategies associated with the initiaUon and 
implementation of interagency collaborative transition services. TAC achieves these purposes 
by training a "cohort" of 4-6 state interagency teams during an intensive 2-3 day workshop. 
After attending a cohort workshop, state teams receive specific and individualized technical 
assistance training activities. A follow-up 2-3 day workshop is also provided to states 
approximately 12-18 months after the first workshop. TAC calls this type of activity a 
"cohort" training and technical assistance approach because of its emphasis on team building 
and group collaboration. The purpose of tha chapter is to describe the benefits and design 
of the TAC cohort training approach and some of the outcomes achieved over the past six 
years. 

BENEFITS OF THE COHORT TRAINING APPROACH 

During the 2-3 day workshops, Uie cohort approach promotes knowledge-sharing 
among team members and among state teams by including the time to describe successes, seek 
advice, or share obstacles and problems encountered. Thus, as a state interagency team works 
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together to »«- ^ogthea its own membership, it a]»> hem *^ from the inter-state contacts team 
members make during the training. After the workshop, the cohort of states offers a network 
to professional and parents mldressing similar goals and challenges, but in many cases using 
quite different approaches to overcoiiM the challenge and r^h their gc»ls. The cohort 
approach, emphasizing both intra- and inter-state sharing as well as intra- and interagency 
sharing is felt to be especially important because of the low-incidence and severity of deaf- 
blindness. State interagency teams are asked to focus on specific case studies during the 
cohort training and develop action plans to realize specific client outcomes. These ^se studies 
and action plans become specific and individualized resources to share between suite teams 
and cohorts. 

DESIGN OF COHORT TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

The cohort training appr(»ch used by TAG includes an initial 2-3 day workshop 
attended by ail the state teams in a cohort, followed by specific and individualized technical 
assistance delivered to each state. Follow-up workshoj» are generally offered to the cohort, 
approximately 12 to 18 months after the initial workshop. A state's participation in the 
ensuing workshops is generally dependent upon its progress toward its action plan*s goals and 
objectives. 
Recruiting Teams 

The first step in the training activity is the identification of a small number of states 
to particii^te as a cohort. Typically, a cohort consists of four to six states. States are 
nominated by HKNC staff who are knowledgeable about deaf-blind services and activities 
across the United States. From the nominated states, 4-6 states are extended invitations to 
send a state interagency team to the initial 2-3 day cohort workshop. State teams are invited 
to the workshop with the expectation that members will work together as a team and with 
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TAC ov«r a perkxl of time, typically one to two years, as they implement their actioo plaA. 

^tes are invited to send an interagency team to a TAC cohort workshop because they 
have already taken some tangible steps toward collaborative interagency transition efforts. For 
example, priority is usually given to teams that have alr^dy been formed and have met one 
or two times. However, all invited teams must meet four gensjrttl cr i^eria. First, each team 
must include key representatives from the education and adult service agencies involved in 
transition service delivery. Second, each team must have a parent and/or consumer 
representative. Third, each team member must agree to fully participate in the cohort 
workshop, including making a group presen^tion and developing an action plan. Fourth, each 
team member must agree to implement the action plants goals and objectives and participate 
in follow-up technical assistance activities. Table 1.1 on the following page is an example of 
the workshop agreement form used by TAC in the Fall 1990 workshop. Teams were asked 
to sign Uiis form prior to attending the cohort activity. 

Thus, each invited state is asked to send a 5-6 member interagency team to the 
workshop representing the key agencies involved in providing transition services for youth 
with deaf-blindness. TAC encourages the teams to include representatives from special 
education, rehabilitation, menml retardation and/or developmental disabilities, and a parent 
and/or deaf -blind consumer. Other agencies, such as a Commission for the Blind or 
Commission for the Deaf representative may be included, as appropriate for a state*s 
individual service delivery system. Usually, teams are pulled together by one individual listed 
as the contact person on the nomination form. In the rare instances when a team has not been 
initiated and identified contact persons do not know individuals in the other key agencies, 
TAC assists with the identification of other team members and the initial development of the 
state interagency team. 
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Table i.l 



HELEN KELLER NATIONAL CENTER 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CENTER 

**Supportmg Young Adults with Deaf-Blindness in Community 
Integrated Settings: Strate^es for Intet^ Services 

Albuqw^]^^ 

S^teitiber^2^^^^^^^^^^^ 



Name: 



Address: 



WORKSHOP AGREEMENT FORM 



Title: 



Home Telephone: 
I agr^: 

a) 



Work Telephone: 



To fwrticipate in the September 1990 workshop. I will be prejnred to share my 
tramps mission statement and current interagency efforts in a 10-minute oral 
I^esentation. 

b) To develop an action plan at tiis workshop, to be approved (with revisions as 
necessary) by the full state ip'^ragency task force. 

c) To work on implementing strategies set forth in the action plan by meeting 
regularly betw^n the Fall 1^ w>rkshop and the workshop tentatively planned 
for Fall 1991. 

d) To participate in one on-site 7 AC foltow-np visit between the first and second 
workshops, plus 2- 3 telephone update^ additional TAG technical assistance 
specific to state goals may be requited and may be provide. 

e) To attend the second cohort meeting in the Fall 1991, subject to having made 
significant progr^ toward identifiMl goals. 



Date: 



Signature 



cc: Regional Representatives 
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It b important for represffntativts from each of the key agencies to be • part of the 
team and attend the cohort workshop. Representatives should he those people who are able» 
either by positkw or personal leadnsh^ skills, to effect ctonge within their agencies and 
states. It may not be possible, or evwi necessary , to have the head of an agency attwid a cohort 

training workshop. However, it is important that each team representative have the approval 
of and access to the director of the agency to ensure agency commitment and continued flow 

of informrtion. It is also important to have a parent representative on the team because of 
the advocacy and service delivery priorities he or she can provide. 

TAC has faciUtated three cohort training activities to date. Six states were invited to 
join the initial cohort of states (i.e., lUinois, Texas, Alabama, Minnesota, ICentucky, and 
Oregon). An additional six states were invited to join the second cohort (i.e.. North Carolina, 
Idaho, New Jersey, Wisconsin. Utah, and Arkansas); and five states were invited to join the 
third cohort (Ohio, Missouri, Arizona, North Dakota, and New Mexico). New York was 
provided a comparable training activity using a cohort of five tocal interagency teams. To 
achieve maximum variation in each cohort, states were also selected which offer diversity in: 
I) deaf-blind population size; 2) geographic characteristics; and 3) current use of interagency 

transition approaches. 

Finally, although TAC uses the term "team", it is used cautiously during recruiting 
activities. More often than not, the collection of individuals who come together from one 
state are not, in the true definition of the word, a team at the beginning of a cohort training. 
In fact, in more than one instance, team members from different agencies within the same 
state met each other for the first time at a cohort workshop! However, throughout the cohort 
training activities, teams mesh and evolve as a result of the training activities and shared 
experiences. By the conclusion of the initial workshop, teams have usually made appreciable 
strides toward interdependence and shared goals. 
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The Setting 

As in all personnel training activitie^^ the setting is an impor^t element in the design 
and implementation of the cohort workshops. Each cohort workshop is held in one of the 
participating states. This altows a ""hosV state to invite each of the other states so the a)hort 
and to share suggestions for restaurants and sightseeing trips. 

Except for the host teams^ state interagency teams travel from their home states to 
participate in cohort workshops. In several instances, the opportunity to travel from their 
home state to share successes and obstacles with other states involved with comprehensive 
transition services to individuals with deaf-blindiiesSt initially provides a new team with a 
catalyst for development, and existing teams with a reason for continuing efforts. TAC 
attempts to create a neutral and supportive setting, where networking can occur and 
relationships can begin. Chairs, tables, and flip charts are arranged to create a setting 
conducive to collaboration. Group breaks and meats are also arranged to encourage 
collaboration. 
Pre-Warks/wp Activities 

Before each workshop, state teams are asked to complete several activities. These 
activities allow newly formed teams to engage in some concrete tasks prior to attending the 
cohort workshop and thus bring specific issues to share with other teams during the training. 
Examples of pre- workshop activities vary across cohort training activities, but include: (1) a 
determination of the number of transition-aged youth with deaf-blindness in a state; (2) 
composite pictures of individuals whom the team t^lieves have the ""best" services within the 
state and an individual who has the ''worst* services in the state; and (3) a re{»)rt on the 
accomplishments of the interagency task force or team to date. Teams are asked to share the 
results of these activities with the other state teanis in their cohort during a IO*minute 
presentation on the first day of the workshop. 
6 
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Workshop 

The complete cohort tmiiiiag approach ioditdes an initkl witshop with follow-up 
workshops offered 12-lS months apart and connected by ^ric follow-up technical 
assistance activities in ewh state. The cohort training approach emphasixes the process of 
developing state-wide transition efforts by addressing three goals. These goab are: 

• To increase knowledge and appiicatton of the interagency proces to 
achieve school-to-adult life transitfen services for individuals with 
cteaf-blindness; 

• To use the interage^ process to focus on specific diwit outcomes 
and enhanced local service delivery; 

• To reach a team commitment to the need for and methods of 
achieving state-wide system change. 

To achieve these goals, a variety of tiuining activities are pfOvi<ted during the workshops. 

The workshop activities include: 

• Professk>nal -mentatkms on key transition servkes and outconws. 
e.g.. community-integrated ediwational, employment and Uvmg 
services; 

• Interpersonal team dynamics and team-building activities; 

• State team discussions and smaU group problem-solving activities; 

• Team acticm plan devourment 

The initial and follow-up workstops are connwted by specric technk^ assbtance activities, 
individualized to the needs of a stete team. Technical assistance activities include: 

• Presentotions by consultants and TAC staff during interagency team 
meetings in the teams* home smtes; 

• Telephone communication and consultetion with TAC staff and other 
Stete teams in tl^ cohort; 

• Written communication and consultetion witii TAC staff and other 
stete t^uns in tk» cohort 
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Agatda Defelopmem 

Individualized {^endas are developed prior to each cohort training activity. 
Therefore, each workshop has a different agenda that responds to identified state needs. 
Usually, team members are asked to complete a training ne^ ass^ment prior to attending 
a workshop. These data are fsed to develop agendas and plan training activities. 

Agendas are developed to meet workshop goals by responding to three questions: 
I) WkiU are the individual sttue's interagency transititm needs? 2) What are the state's current 
transition outcomes and services! and 3) Where is the stale team in the evolutitmary interagency 
process! For example, interpersonal skills training was included in the second cohort of states, 
because in their needs assessments states expressed interpersonal difficulties within their 
teams. Presentations on employment Mrvices and community living skills services are 
included in all cohort workshops because most professionals have expressed limited knowledge 
of constantly changing best practices for youth with deaf-blindness. Although action 
planning is included in all training workshops, problem-solving exercises such as force field 
analysis (see Chapter 5) were included in the latter work$hoi» to give tean» more strategic 
methods for developing action plans. Tables 1.2 and 1.3 on the following pages are examples 
of actual agendas used in two different cohort workshops. 
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STRATBGIK FOR mTBtAGENCY SERVICES: 
SUlTOgnWGTOTOW; ADULTS WTIH mAF-BUNDNESS 

m cxMnnary mscauim ssniNGs 

WFDNESDAY SKPTEMBER 26. 1»9Q 

2:00 - 2:^ mm* Wekmae ft latrodvctloM 

Jase M. Ev«rsoa, Project Director, HKNC-TAC 

Martha G. MtchaeU Program Associate, HKNC-TAC 

TfaBfltleB as as laterageacy aod Oytcome-Orlented Process* 
iaae M. Everson 

IHscttssioB 

"Salient Aspects of loterageacy CoUaboration" 

Patrick Rachal, Interagency Consultant, HICNC-TAC 

Break 

State Preseatatioos and Discussion: Missouri, Ohio 
Martha C. Michael 

Adjoom 

No-Host Social 

Dinner: Opportunity for Team Networliing 
THimSDAV. SEPTEMBER 27. 1»90 

6t00 - 8:30 a.m. Breakfast \Complimentary breakfast served by hotel] 

g:30 - 9:30 State Presentations and Discussions: North DakoU, Arizona, New 

Mexico 

Mike McCarthy, Program Associate, HKNC-TAC 
9:30 - 1 1:30 Concurrent Sessions \Please choose one\ 

• Cominnnity Integrated Employment 

Jane M. Everson 

• Community Integrated Living 

Stephen Perreault, National Consultant 
Hilton-Perkins Project 
Perkins School for the Blind 
Watertown, MA 



2:30 - 3:15 

3:15 - 3:30 
3:30 - 4.*00 

4:00 - 4:15 
4:15 - 5:15 

5:15 

6:30 - 7:00 
7:00 



• PersonaJ Futures and ITP PUnnlog 
Mike McCarthy 

11:30 - 12dH) p.m. Team Sbarlog 

Martha C. Michael 

12:00 - 1:30 Box Uioch 

Breakout Activity by Agency/Parent Groups: 
'Discussion of Key issues in Transition Planning' 

1:30 - 2:30 Report Oat 

Martha G. Michael 

2:30 - 4:30 *A Successful lotcrageocy impleoienUtioa Case: 

aienU In Wtscoosln* 

Martha G. Michael 

Selma Getsinger 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 

Norma Gottschaik 
Stoughton, Wisconsin 

4:30 - 5:00 'introductioo to Force-Flelii Analyste* 

Patricia Rachat 

5:00 Adjourn 

Evening On Your Own 
FRIDAY. SEPTEMBER 28. 1990 

6:00 • 8:00 a.m. Breakfast XCompHmeMa-y Iveakfast served by fuHell 

8:00 - 9:00 Force Field Analysis fFFA): "ideotlficatioa of the Problem* 

l^tricia Rachal 

9:00 - 10:00 FFA: "Identlflcatioo of Solution" 

10:00 - 10:30 Report Out 

Martha G. Michael 

10:30 - 11:30 FFA: ''Identifying the Restraining and Driving Forces" 

11:30 - 12:30 p.m. FFA: "Changing the Forces: Creating the Action Plan" 

12:30- 1:30 Box Lunch (Action Planning Continued) 

1:30 - 2:00 Summary and Next Steps 

Jane M. Everson 
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Table U 

VALUE-BASED SERVICES: .^TRAIEGIES FOR CHANGE 
fc^niMnAY JUNE 26. \m 

8:30 1.111. Opening Remarks & lotrodactfoos 

Angela M. Covert, Project Director, HKNC-TAC 

9:00-10:00 Defining Vnli^es: The Beginnings of Change 

Bun Broniclci 

University of Kansas at Lawrence 

10:00-10:15 Break 

10:15-11:15 Identifying Quality Servim 

Michael McCarthy, Program Associate, HICNC-TAC 

ll:15-Noon SUte Presentations Arkansas, Wisconsin 

Chair. Martha Michael, Program Associate, HKNC-TAC 

1 2:00- 1:15 Lunch (on your o wn ) 

1:15-2:15 Stote Presentations: Uuh, North Carolina, New Jersey 

Chair. Martha Michael 

2:15-2:30 Break 

2:30-3:00 Service Date: Do They Reflect Your Values 

Angela M. Covert 

3:00-4:00 Interpersonal Skills: An Overview 

Mary Ann O'Neil 
O^Neil Associates 

5:30 No Host Social 

TUESDAY. JU NE 27. t9g9 

8:30-1 1:30 a.m. interpersonal Skills: A Strategy for Developing Teams 

Mary Ann 0*Neil 

11:30-1:00 p.m. Box Lunch 

1:00-1:30 introduction to Problem Solving: Force Field Analysis (FFA) 

Patricia Rachal, Interagency Consultant, HKNC-TAC 

1:30-2:45 FFA: identifying the Problem 

Patricia Rachal 

2:45-3:00 Break 
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im-AiOO FFA: Ideatlf ytag tte Solstioa 

Patricia Rachal 

4H)0-4:20 FFA: Introdnctioa to Idtotlfyiog Driving aod Rcttratnlng Forces 

Patricia Rachal 

4:30 Aajonni 

WEDNESDAY. JUNE It. 19M 

8:00-9^0 a.in. FFA: Identiryiiig Driviog sod Rcstraislng Foiv«s 

Patricia Raciial 

9:30-9:45 Breal^ 

9:45-10:45 FFA: Ciiaaging tlic Forces 

Patricia Rachal 

10:45-11:45 FFA: CrratiDg the Actios Piao 

i*atricia Rachal 

1 1:45- 12:15 p.m. Sumoiary/CooclasioB 

12:15 Adjoora 
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Worksl^p AciifUies 

The purpose of working with state interagency teams over a period of time is to 
facilitate an effective interagency collaborative proMss, ulti2.iateiy resulting in specific client 
outcomes and enhanced local service delivery. Thus, the major content of the workshops 
includes these themes and focuses: 

• Interagency CoUabaraiion as a Process --a fTCUs on increasing 
knowledge, and application of the interagency collaborative process to 
enhance transition ^rvices for youth with deaf-blindness. This 
includt^ {:>r^ntations on the salient characteristics of successful 
interagency collaboration; e.gt, key players in the process; common 
barriers and pitfalls; and strategies for addressing these issues and 
overcoming obstacles. 

• Achieving Client Outcomes through Interagency Collaboration --a 
focus on increasing knowledge about community- integrated client 
outcomes, e.g., supported living, supported employment, and the use 
of the interagency process to attain these specific transition outcomes 
for clients with deaf ^blindness* 

• Local Service Delivery Issues --a focus on enhancing local transition 
services through interagency efforts, emphasizing, va!ue*based 
services and cohort outcomes for a small group of individual cases. 

• Systemic Change — a focus on identifying one or two significant 
policy issues or policy problems reflected in state systems, and 
delineating the steps and actions necessary to change the systems and 
achieve client outcomes on a wide-spread ' asis. 

An important aspect of the training, which overlays all training content and activities^ 

is an effort to assist state teams with examining, defining, or redefining, and articulating the 

value-base of their current transition systems and services. This leads to an activity where 

teams develop a new mission statement or refine an existing philosophy /value statement. This 

philosophy/value statement serves as a basis to examine whether current transition services 

are congruent with stated values. This Is an extremely difficult task for most state interagency 

teams. But once a common value-base is defined, the identification of goals and strategies 

for achieving quality client-centered transition outcomes becomes a much clearer process. 
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teams engage in problem-solving exercises to identify strategies for implementing their 
objectives, they can then compare their value-base with their goals and objectives to ensure 
reflection of their stated values. 

Another aspect which also overlays all training activities is team-building. Often 
interpersonal relationships, turf issues, and unavoidable negative dynamics of group behaviors 
hinder achieving the teams's objectives. Team-building enhances communication by assisting 
teams with recognizing these issues and problem-solving strategies for resolution. 

Finally, another important thread throughout the training is a focus on leadership 
skills. This is important because some members of the cohort teams might consider themselves 
in posit'ons unable to achieve systems change. Leadership training assists entire teams, as well 
as the individual members, with feelings of empowerment. Leadership training agists teams 
with effecting change using their own personal leadership skills and their knowledge of best 
practices transition services. 

Each workshop culminates with an action planning activity. This provide teams with 
an opportunity to target issues for problem solving sp^ific to the state, and to share action 
plan objectives and activities across states. All workshops seek to maximize information 
transfer between and among states during tl is action planning process. Thus, each state team 
develops an action plan by setting goals, defining activities n^essary to reach the objectives, 
specifying timelines, and assigning parties responsible for each activity. Table 1.3 on the 
following pages is an example of the form used by state teams to develop action plans. 
Examples of completed action plans developeu by several interagency teams are included in 
Appendix A, at the conclusion of the monograph. 
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OUTCOMES OF THE COHORT TRAINING APPROACH 

Implementation of a state team's action plan's goals and activities is usually assisted 
by foltow'up technical assbtance offered by TAG staff after the initial workshop. In most 
cases on-site follow-up is provided to each state to assist the team in achieving the objectives 
it sets at the cohort workshoi^. In ail cas^, telephone and written follow-up is provided after 
the initial workshop. Specific and individualized technical assistance activities are essential 
in en^uraging, assisting, reinforcing and monitoring implementation of cohort goals and 
action plan activiti^. Depending upon each team's progress in implementing the plan's goals 
and activities, the cohort members are invited to attend a follow-up workshop with the same 
states approximately 12-18 months after the initial workshop. This follow-up workshop 
enables teams to share their progress as well as obstacles and to participate in additional 
presentations on best practice strategies and team building activities. 
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Action Plan 

TA Activity: Dme{$): 

^"^^ ^ ^gr**T fi^ttu^ Piflu* 

Coniaa Person: . n,,,,,, ■, ■ , , „ ■■■ ■i.,, ■ Phone; , 

fBitkq»it(s): ■■ ■ , , ,■■■„■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ II , ■ M 



Otjective: 



1 Acnvnv 






tVAiJOam PROCEDURE 1 











HKNC-TAC, 4/91 



Actkm Ran, Ccndntted 
Objective: 



HKNC-TAC, 4/91 



In summary^ the three cohort training activities provided by TAC thus far have 
provided IS state interagency teams with: 

• Pre^ntations of material by outside experts on transition issues 
relevant to the workshop themes. 

• A sharing of information, ideas, problems, and solutions within a 
network of states; and, 

• An opportunity to state goals and set action timelines; and 

• A periodic review of progress within the states from one meeting to 
the next. 

An equally important outcome of cohort activities is the opportunity states 
enjoy to enhance the network of key players within each state and between states, and to 
share information about successes, problems, dilemmas some common to all participants, 
some unique to a particular staters environment. State interagency teams value t>oth the 
opportunity to connect with key players (service providers, parents, etc.) in-state and the 
opportunity to learn from the activities of their colleague in different states allowing them 
to cull from this experience lessons they might well apply to their own state*s interagency 
tiansitton efforts. By far, however, the most important outcomes are the community- 
integrated opportunities achieved by the state teams for the individual clients they address 
through their action plan development and case study focus. 
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coixabobauve interagency transitional sravicES: 

CHARACTERISTICS AND RELATIONSHIPS 
JaM M. Cverson 

During the past decade a new term emerged in professional literature and federal and 
state educational policies. The term is tnmsition and it encompasses a vast array of new roles 
and activities for families, educators, and other human service providers concerned with the 
quality of life of young adults with deaf- blindness. Stated in much of this literature and 
implied in much other literature are such key concepts as eollaboratitm, coordination, 
interagency linkages, teader^p, empowerment, and partnerships. 

Like many goals which are easy to envision, but difficult to achieve, comprehensive 
transitional services demand incorporation of these concepts through teamwork. Transition 
planning and delivery undertaken by teams of professionals, consumers, and parents can 
achieve more and better opportunities for young adults with deaf- blindness than individual 
decision-making and actions. During transition planning, individual family members and 
professionals may justifiably feel pressured and say, "It's not my responsibilityW but through 
collaborative interagency transitional planning and delivery, teams can say with assurance, *We 
can make a differenced 

The purpose of this chapter is to discuss the relationship between three key concepts: 
collatm-tdifm, interagency, and transiiion. The premise of this chapter, and indeed this entire 
monograph, is that state interagency teams can make a difference in the planning and delivery 
of transitional services for youth with deaf-blindness. However, an additional premise is that 
professionals and family members do not naturally have the skills or desire to work together 
as members of teams without the benefit of training such as the TAC cohort approach. 
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^'HAl ARE TRANSITIONAL SERVICES? 

In the earliest literature, (e.g.. Will, 1984), professionals expressed both a need and 
desire for collaborative interagency transitional services, but questioned the capability of 
current systems and professionals to develop comprehensive quality services. More recent 
literature (e.g.. Heat, Cooper, & Rusch, 1990; Hardman & McDonnell, 1987; Wehman, Moon, 
E verson. Wood, & Barcus, 1 988) descrites both successf ul mixlels of collaborative interagency 
transitional processes as well as common barrien and implementation issues. 

Transition has been defined in various ways by numerous professionals and 
policymakers, but all of the literature and policies have at least three common themes. First, 
transition is a multi-year planning process (Will, 1984) resulting in a comprehensive adult 
lifestyle for youth with disabilities (Ludlow, Turnbull, & Luckasson, 1988). Second, the 
planning process requires collaboration from multiple agencies and professionals with strong 
family input (Wehman, et al., 1988). And third, delivery of successful transitional services 
requires the development of family and professional partnerships (Turnbull, Turnbull, 
Bronickt, Summers, &. Roeder-Gordon, 1989). 

Most recently. Public Law 101-476, The Individuals With Disabilities Education Act 
(IDEA), defined transition as: "... a coordinated set of activities for a student, designed within 
an outcome-oriented process, which promoter movement from school to postschooi activities 
including postsecondary education, vocational training, integrated employment (including 
supported employment), continuing education, adult services, independent living, or 
community participation*. To assist students, families, and professionals in successful 
transition planning, IDEA further stipulates that lEPs (Individualized Education Plans) must 
now include "... a statement of the needed transition services for students beginning no later 
than age 16 and annually thereafter {and when appropriate for the individual, beginning at 
age 14 or younger), including, when appropriate, a statement of the interagency 
20 



responsibilities or linkages (or both) before the student leaves the school setting". 

Similarly* TAC views the transition of youth with deaf-blindness as a comprehensive, 
outcome-oriented process focusing on the development of a total adult lifestyle for the 
individual. The planning and delivery of transitional services provides the individual with 
deaf-blindness and his or her family with an array of collaborative, interagency educational 
and adult services supporting community- integration. Transitional services provide youth with 
deaf-blindness opportunities in community settings where they and their families can 
experience community presence and participation, competence, respect, and choices (O'Brien, 
1978). 

The foundation or value-base for the planning and delivery of transitional services is 
belief in the right of individuals with deaf-blindness to live, work, and recreate in community 
settings. Thus, transitional services. Table 2.1, focus on outcomes and support services which 
naturally emerge from this value-base. 
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Table 2.1 



• Employmem opportunities - jongitudiaal vocational training provided by educational 
programs r^ults in transition to either time-limited or supported employment 
opportunities in community-integrated settings. An array of natural* technological, 
behavioral, environmental and instructional suf^rts ensure both maintenance and 
career growth for individuals with deaf-blindness. 



Postsecandary edMoiion opportimities - educational preparation faults in traiuition to 
p(^tsecondary adult education opportuntti^ including college* university* and 
vMattonal technical programs. Instructional and environmental mcHlifications ensure 
succ^sf ul completion of educational goals and objectives and ensure smooth transition 
to next steps for individuate with deaf-blindn^. 

Indei^ndent or sup/wted living opportunities - educational prc^rams r^ults in 
transition to homes located in communities* An array of natural* technological, 
t>ehavioral, environmental and instructional supports ensure both maintenance and 
growth for individuals with deaf* blindness, 

Homemaking/ personal care activities and supfH}rts - educational programs prepare and 
adult services support individualized levels of independence in homemaking and 
personal care activities within home and work settings. An array of natural, 
technological, behavioral, environmental and instructional supports ensure both 
maintenance c^nd growth for individuate with deaf-blindness. 

Financial /income needs • adult service programs support access to planning 
information and entitlement resources for supplemental security income (SSI) 
Medicaid, social security disability insurance (SSDi), Medicare, and other benefits and 
resources. 



Use of generic community resources - education programs prepare and adult service 
programs support the use of generic community resources by youth with deaf- 
blindness and their families. An array of r^urces may be appropriate including but 
not limited to public health departments, libraries, public transportation, shopping 
centers, medical centers, etc. An array of natural, technological, behavioral, 
environmental and instructional supports ensure both maintenance and growth for 
individuate with deaf-blindness. 

Recreation/ leisure activities - education programs prepare and adult service programs 
support both individual and group activities in community settings with family and 
friends* An array of natural, technological, t)ehavioral, environmental and instructional 
supports ensure both maintenance and growth for individuals with deaf-blindness. 

Friendships and other relationships - education programs prepare and adult service 
programs support opportunities for friendships and other relationships with peers and 
othera during employment, living, and recreation opportunities. An array of natural, 
technological, behavioral, environmental and instructional supports ensure both 
maintenance and growth for individuals with deaf-blindness. 



WHAT IS INTERAGENCY COLLABORATION? 

Interagency and cotlcboraikm are terms that are all too lightly tossed about when 
discussing transitional services for young adults with deaf-blindness. Interagency and 
collaboration, when viewed separately are desirable characteristics of transitional services, but 
when joined together have tremendous implications for the planning and delivery of 
successful transitional services. 

Interagency, as its root implies, means between or among agencies. Thus, it should be 
differentiated from the term imra-agency which means within agencies. The difference is 
important. 

Interagency dictates teamwork. Interagency teamwork requires skills and commitments 
many levels beyond simply meeting together, sharing information, writing interagency 
agreements, and evaluating efforts. Interagency teams are essential in the planning and 
delivery of comprehensive transitional services for young adults with deaf-blindness. The 
agencies and professions most frequently involved are special education, related educational 
services, vocational education, general rehabilitation services and/or rehabilitation services 
for the blind/visually impaired or deaf/hard of hearing, mental health, mental retardation 
services, along with other locally available adult service agencies and professionals. Parents 
and family members, along with consumers, also bring their own unique experiences and team 
issues to the group. Each of these agencies has expertise and resources to contribute to 
transitional services for young adults with deaf-blindness. However, the diversity of these 
agencies challenges teams to address and respond to agency barriers as an on-gcing part of 
transitional services planning and delivery. 

Effective interagency teams discuss and seek to overcome such traditional agency 
barriers as diverse professional preparation resulting in specialized points of view, ideologies. 
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values, and jargon; competition among agencies for resources, influence, power, and status; 
and role ambiguity and incongruent expectations, especially among professionals and parents 
(Garner, 1982). This process is known as collaboration. 

Collaboration is an advanced phase of teamwork which encompasses numerous related 
concepts communication, cooperation, consensus building, confrontation of problems, 
compromise, coordination, consistency, caring, and commitment (Garner, 1982; Varney, 
1989), Collaboration can only result when teams have progressed beyond simply 
communicating shared information during meetings and through interagency agreements. 
Collaboration can only result when teams have progressed beyond coordinating assessment, 
evaluation, and referral data. Collaboration occurs when interagency teams become 
interdependent in relation to their goals and mission, so that each member influences and is 
influenced by every other membei (Bertcher, 1979). 

Interagency collaboration enhances the likelihood that young adults with deaf- 
blindness achieve community- integrated adult outcomes. For example, collaborative 
interagency teams develop and implement individualized transition plans (ITPs) which target 
the adult outcomes and support services described earlier in this chapter. Collaborative 
interagency teams might develop three-way interagency agreements with an action-orientation 
to place, train, and support individuals with deaf-blindness in suppt^rtcd employment 
opportunities. 
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CHARACTERISTICS AND RELATIONSHIPS OF COLLABORATIVE 
INTERAGENCY TRANSITIONAL SERVICES 

• VisloDJiry Thinking 

Shared visions are essential in planning and delivering collaborative interagency 
transitional services. a»ared visions emerge from a common value-base for service delivery 
and evolve over time through communication, cooperation, consensus building, confrontation 
of problems, compromise, coordination, consistency, caring, and commitment. 

A major aspect of TAC cohort training, as discussed throughout this monograph, 
focuses on helping teams develop a philosophy/value statement. Training activities are 
designed to enable the group members to increase their understanding of the abilities, as well 
as the support needs, of individuals with deaf- blindness. All training activities are grounded 
in TACs value-base of community presence and participation, competence, respect, and 
choices for young adults with deaf-blindness (O'Brien, 1978), but encourage team members 
to question and re-confirm their personal and team values as part of team consensus-building. 

Another important component of transitional services planning is the development of 
an ITP or personal profile of the accomplishments, dreams, and support needs of each young 
adult with deaf-blindness. Transition plans are developed cy interagency teams in order to 
focus transitional services efforts toward individual clients or students. Most transition plan 
formats address the adult lifestyle areas and supports described earlier in this chapter. With 
input from the most critical teams members — students themselves and their family members 
" interagency teams should address each lifestyle area. A personal profile should answer 
these questions: What U the youth's life story? Who are some of the important people and what 
are some of the important places in the youth's life? What are the youth's likes and dislikes? 
What opportunitifts does the youth have for choice-making? How, when, why, and with whom 
does the youth communicate and socialize? What does a desirable future look like for the 
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youth? (Mount & Zweraik, 198S). There are a variety of transition planning forms and 
documents commercblly available, any number of which may be adopted or adapted to focus 
a teaffi*$ planning ^tivities. However, whatever f<»in or document is selected must encourage 
team members to think about the capacities of individuals with deaf-blindness, envision 
images of desirable futures for the individuals, identify otetacles and opportunities in 
attaining the vision, and identify steps for an action-orientation (Mount & Zwernik, 1988). 

During TAC cohort training activities, teams learn to use visionary thinking to develop 
and implement transition plans for individuals with d^ -blindness. Teams learn to identify 
individual client or student outcomes which complement the team*s philosophy/value 
statement and ensure an action -or ienmtion approach. 
• Action-Orleatatioa 

Action-orientation is the team's recognition of the need for and commitment to 
systems change as part of transitional services planning and delivery. Visionary thinking aime 
will not result in new and different adult outcomes for young adults with deaf- blindness. For 
changes to occur, teams must identify objectives and measure their success against an action 
plan containing specific and measurable objectives. 

During cohort training activities, TAC requires teams to develop action plans in order 
to solidify relationships among team members and articulate activities, responsible personnel, 
and timelines for moving toward the desired vision. One way for teams to view action plan 
objectives is as either outcome or process objectives. 

Outcome objectives focus the team*s activities toward one or more individuals with 
deaf- blindness who have been identified as target case studies. Outcome objectives address 
quality of life changes for individuals as a result of new or enhanced service delivery. 
Outcome objectives may reduce unemployment rates or waiting lists or increase numbers of 
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rrrs written, number of coroinuntty-t»sed instruction sites developed* etc. For example, an 
outcome objective f<^ one team*s action plan might state: John, Mary, and Bill will be pla^ 
and maintained in supported employment (H>Portunittes in their home communities within the 
next 12 months. Another objective might smte: lohn and Bill will be supported in a two- 
bedroom apartment within the next 12 months. These outcome objectives also become a part 
of John, Mary, and Biirs individual transition plans. 

Process objectives are team management objectives. They enable teams to monitor and 
evaluate their progress toward achievement of outcome objective. Process objectives assist 
teams in identifying interim steps in the systems change process. An example of a process 
objective mrght Within the next 6 months, the sch<K>l for the deaf and local departments 
of rehabilitative ^rvices will develop a written referral and assessment policy for transition- 
aged youth with deaf-blindness. Another process objective might state that the department 
of social services will contract with X YZ Industries to provide supported living opportunities 
within the next 9 months. 

Other important process objectives assist teams with team growth and development. 
Teams frequently find it necessary to address teamwork skills such as initiating ideas, 
responding to other team members, and active listening and processing information (0*NeiI 
Croup, 1990). For example: Within the next six months, the state team will elect a chair and 
secretary and develop procedures for initiating, conducting, and following up meetings. 
Another example might include: Within the next six months, the state team will develop 
operating policies and procedures to ensure more efficient and effective team meetings. 
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SUMMARY 

The planning and delivery of transitional services for y«,ung adults with deaf- 
blindness requires time and work from all involved parties. It require an understanding of 
the value-base and complexities of transitional services. It also requires a commitment to 
interagency services and collaboration. TAC cohort training seeks to create an environment 
where individual team members and teams can learn, reflect, and grow in their knowledge of 
quality transitional services and dynamics of collaborative interagency processes. Guided by 
TAC staff, consultants, and their own peers, they begin the development of a 
philosophy/value statement and a visionary action plan for systems change. 
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CHAPTER 3 



SAUETCr ASPECTS OF THE COLIABORATIVE 
nUNSmON PROCESS 
Patrida Radial 

TACs experience with state and local interagency teams suggests a number of factors 
that can be identified as salient to the proc^ of building a cohesive interagency group. 
These factors facilitate the delivery of transition services to individuals with deaf -blindness. 
While TAG believes that no one model or perfect paradigm of interagency cooperation exists - 
and if applied by all interagency teams would result in immediate and sterling successes - 
there do exist some common threads or themes, some salient aspects that can be culled from 
TACs work with interagency teams. 

Table 3.1 presents these salient aspects of successful interagency practice. These 
aspects should prove useful to teams at all stages of the interagency process, from those in the 
embryo ohase to those which have been in existence for several years, from those formally 
established by state sanction to those most informal in name and procedure. 

TABLE 3.1 

SALIENT INTERAGENCY TEAM ASPECTS 

1) Philosophy/value statements to provide parameters for Interagency goals; 

2) Goal-setting prc^ess and the importance of avoiding goal displacement; 
3} A focus on individuals and case studies as part of the interagency process; 

4) Parent involvement on interagency teams; 

5) Team empowerment as a key motivating force; 

6) The evolutionary process of interagency team-butlding; 

7) Structural/procedural guidelines to help coordinate the interagency process. 
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PHILOSOPHY/VALUE STATEMENTS 

The goal-setting process for an interagency group is an important cr(»sro8d for team 
development. When Alice was in Wonderland and came to a fork in the road she asked the 
Cheshire Cat, sitting in the tree, which path she should take. The cat ask^, 'WelL where are 
you goingV Alice responded, "/ don'i know." Then' the Cheshire Cat said, wiih infinite 
disdain, ''either ^h will take you there.* 

An important lesson can be gleaned from Alice^s experience. If an interagency team 
does not ask itself why it exists, to what ends does it work, and if it does not achieve a 
consensus on this point, it matters neither how it proceeds to identify ends, nor how it 
determines means to these ends. 

Step one, then, is to work toward arriving at an agreed upon philosophy or value 
statement. A philosophy/value statement provides the basic foundation on which the 
interagency team can build its goals, and thereby identify appropriate activities to reach those 
goals. 

A philosophy/value statement does not reflect who the members of an interagency 
group are or even what they p.ie there to do. Rather, it reflects and emphasizes why the 
individuals have agreed to meet as an interagency team and what values (however broad) have 
brought the team together in the first place. The two examples below contrast one philosophy 
statement that serves to identify common values that can be used to derive the goals and 
activities of an interagency team with one that does not provide the necessary agreement on 
a common, underlying value statement. 

Example A. To work in partnership with public and private a^tr.nes. 

advocacy organizations, individuals H hearing and vision 
impairments and their families to d^. p and promote 
appropriate accessible programs and services through a 
coordinated service deliver}- system." 
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CAoinpiV D. 


1 


ITC V^lt€w€ in Iw ngnl OJ p€rSQft5 WnO Ot€ 

D€af/Biif^^Multihandicap/»d to live, work, play, 
lewn, worship and experiewe life wherever they 
choose, regardless of severity of handicapping 
cmdition. To realize these gimls, an individual 
needs and deserves to participate in society to the 
fiuiesi extent posswie* 




2. 


We believe that persons who are Deaf /Blind- 
hftiltihandicapped have the right to have equal 
opportmity to make choices, to have access to 
services tnat wut maxirmze tneir potential , ana lo 
receive dignity and respect. 




i. 


We believe involvement of the consumer and his or 
her family must be the dominating force behind 
any effort on l^half of Krsons who are 
Deaf /Blind-hfultihandicapped. 






We believe planning for life achievements should 
be based on the needs and goals of the individual 
who is Deaf/Blind^Multihandicapped. rather 
than society's perception of those needs and goals. 



Example "B* is a more useful statement of philosophy/ values because it articulates 
beliefs and values which enable an interagency team to develop client^oriented, value-based 
transition goals and activities* Such a statement can then provide the '^backdrop*' against 
which a team am measure every goal* every activity to see if they mesh with the articulated 
values. If they do^ the team can proceed with confidence that interagency actions are 
consonant with the group^s values. Individual members will know that assigned tasks do not 
stand in a vacuum^ but are tied to a common, agreed-upon end. This reinforces both the ties 
of individual members to the group and the group's need to rely on each other's expertise if 
it is to be successful in reaching value-based objectives. 

If goals and activities generated do not meld with the team's philosophy/value 
statement, or if no consensus emerges^ the group will recognize the need to pause^ step back, 
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and reevaluate either the goals and activities or the phil<»ophy gukling the group* In other 
words^ the philosophy/value statement offers a litmus test, to ensure that the interagency team 
stays on target, avoids goal-displacement, and is working on a continual basis with a general 
consensus as to what drives the group and why. TACS experiences with state interagency 
teams suggests that the development of a philosophy/value statement, as one of the initial 
steps of a newly formed group, is critical for an interagency group. Minimally, there are two 
clear l^nefits. 

First, the process of creating a philosophy /value statement helps to generate team 
solidarity. As members interact and share, filling flip charts with their different ideas, values 
and viewpoints, they are also building mutual interests and respect for each other and for the 
team. Each member t>egins to feel ownership in the team. The synthesizing and consolidation 
of ideas results in one value statement, one every team meml>er is instrumental in creating. 
Yet the final product is the result of a group decision-making process, binding each team 
member to a common end. 

Second, the philosophy/value statement helps to answer the question, why do we as 
art interagency group exisi? It forces members to arrive at some mutually agreed-upon 
conclusion as to what will drive the group. An articulated philosophy affords the team 
something concrete, to which it can go back and refer, whenever feeling the need to regroup 
or reunite when differences arise, or whenever a sense of floundering or stagnation occurs. 
The philosophy becomes a steadfast buoy, to which an interagency team can cling for a while, 
in order to regroup or realign itself with its mission. Of course, this is not to say that the 
philosophy /value statement itself will never need review or alteration. 
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COAL SETTING 

Once a philosophy/value statement is established as the undergirding for an 
interagency group, the determination of specific goals and means to achieving those goals 
becomes an easier task. Setting clear, measurable, attainable goals, while facilitated by the 
existence of a group philosophy, is still a course fraught with potential obstacles. 

Interagency teams must continually remind themselves that while the interagency 
process is indeed a process, it should be one leading to a ungible outcome, in this case to 
measurably enhanced transition services for persons with deaf-blindness. Yet, what is the 
product that comes from this process? For example, are meetings spent reviewing, editing, 
revising a transition plan? Who is using it in the field? Who is helping to publicize its 
availability? And, most important, to what endl Interagency teams want to be doing more 
than setting the time and place for the next meeting. When that occurs, the process tends to 
become the product and goal displacement where how a team does something becomes 
more important or valued than actually getting it done — is a distinct possibility. 

Goal displacement is a problem common to many organizations, but it is a pitfall 
toward which interagency teams must be particularly vigilant. One way to steer clear of goal 
displacp-^ent is to work with a strong statement of values and to derive from that a set of 
clear, measurable goals, from which specific means to those goals can be logically inferred. 

All teams exist for a reason, all teams have general goals aimed at reaching a particular 
end. For example, if a team is concerned with the issue of crime, its general goal might be 
a lower crime rate; if the problem is education, the goal might be well-educated citizens; if 
the problem is the homeless crisis, a goal might be no homeless or fewer people living on the 
streets. And, if an interagency team's problem is deaf- blindness and transition, its goal might 
be more individuals with deaf -blindness living a quality life integrated within the community. 
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Ad obstacle often arises when a goal is vague or inconsistent or is not sufficiently clear 
and measurable so that one can omke a rea^nable, unambiguous judgement as to whether the 
desired state of affairs has actually been brought into being (thus avoiding goal dbplacement). 
These ends are called oiwrational goals, goals that can be measuf«d against an t^tual state of 
affairs (Wilson, 1989, p.34). Some teams have no difficulty in (telineating operaUonal 
objective. For example, if NASA has a gcol of exploring sp^, landing persons on the moon 
makes sense. It is a tangible end — NASA will know when it is reached — and it clearly 
fulfills the general mission of exploring space. Other organizations, however, have a tougher 
time figuring out operational goals. For those in education, what is "an educated child"? For 
the State Department, what is a "good foreign policy"? How in these latter two cases do we 
make a reasonable, unambiguous judgement as to when the goal is realized? What does 
realization of the goal look like? 

Interagency teams must grapple with problems like these when planning transition 
services. But if a philosoph>/value statement is in place, if goals can be carefully and clearly 
articulated, and if team members agree on what they mean, interagency teams will be able to 
observe clients actually enjoying a comprehensive array of services offering those individuals 
a quality life. Specific goats may then include an emphasis on increasing community living 
options, supported employment opportunities, or recreational/leisure activities. With goals 
such as these, an interagency group will know when it has achieved an end consistent with its 
reasons for existing. Those ends will be measurable and tangible — there will be a "product," 
something comparable to the desired future state of affairs originally identified by the team. 

Whenever the focus can be maintained on individuals and client- related outcomes, the 
less likely it is that goal displacement will sneak up on a group, and the less likely it is that 
interagency teams will stray from the consensual or values agreed to at the outset. Setting 
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clear, measurable, client-focused goals is therefore a critical aspect of tlie interagency process. 
As tangible outcomes result from collective efforts, as successes mount, interagency morale 
is kept high (even though the number of actual dienfs cases addressed is small), and group 
solidarity is enhanced by working toward a common end. The focus remains on individuals, 
as it should be, yet systemic change may be slowly emerging. Each individual involved in the 
interagency process is important, yet the "team* is equally important to achieving the general 
goal. The end result is what matters, and means do not become ends in themselves. 

The clearer, the more measurable the stated goal, the better the chance of achieving 
it — a simple point, perhaps, but one that needs to be stressed. This is not to say that 
roadblocks will not be encountered; they surely will. But interagency groups concerned with 
transition and deaf-blindness are not as bad off as some organizations. Yes, the Bureau of 
Public Roads is supposed to build and maintain highways and it does, and yes, the Postal 
Service is supposed to deliver mail and it does (albeit in both cases, quite slowly, often). But, 
for example, the National Institute of Health does not yet have an answer to the AIDS virus. 
We do know how to operate a community home, we do know how to arrange for supported 
employment, we do know how to identify quality-of-life recreation indicators — and our 
expertise and knowledge b increasing every day. As a result interagency teams working on 
these issues may still encounter many constraints, but they are not working in a philosophical 
or technological vacuum as long as collaborative transition efforts occur. 

When an interagency team's goal-setting process emphasizes tangible, measurable goals 
accompanied by realistic timelines, when goak are set around individuals, when goals 
necessitate the involvement of every member of a team, when specific steps and strategies are 
clearly outlined and reviewed on a periodic basis by all team members — then the chances for 
success are high. The process of setting goals and assigning tasks is a key to motivating the 
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interagency team members and to ensuring that the group retains its focus on enhancing 
services for individuals with deaf-blindness. It is important to remember, too, that goals will 
need constant honing, readjusting, and realignment, which is why building into the 
interagency process regular intervals to stop, reflect and reassess progress is so necessary. 

This is one approach to the interagency goal-setting process; no doubt it is not the only 
one. But it is one with a proven track record of success. Table 3.2 presents the steps in 
successf ul and collaborative transition goal-setting. 





TABLE 3.2 




SUCCESSFUL GOAL-SETTING HINTS 


1) 


Develop a philosophy/value statement. 


2) 


Decide upon 3-4 operational goals, consistent with the team^s 
philosophy. 


3) 


ensign operational goals with realistic time frames and 
measurable outcomes. 


4) 


Identify clients or ''case studies/ 


5) 


Assign a task related to goals to every team member to work on 
between meetings. 


6) 


Structure periodic reviews to assess programs, to check goals 
against values, and to track obstacles or snags. 


7) 


When a goal is reached, celebrate - as a team! 



FOCUS ON INDIVIDUALS: A CASE STUDY APPROACH 

Maintaining an interagency group*s focus on individuals is another factor identified 
as critical to success. State teams which have embraced this approach note that it keeps the 
team*s momentum moving in the direction of client-oriented outcomes and can help to keep 
goal displacement (where means become more important than ends) at bay. 
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Moreover, the focus on individuals can be a powerful, motivating force, pulling 
together diverse agencies and intereste around a common, humanistic end. The stimulating 
effect that comes from a focus on actual people is one that cannot be overstressed. To put it 
in another context, think for a moment, of the Vietnam memorial in Washington, D.C. Think 
of the massive, smooth slab of black granite and ask yourself what makes that memorial so 
powerful, so memorable, such a profound expression: Is it the name after name after name 
of individuals etched into that stone? An image, a statue does not evoke the same response, 
does not provide the same degree of focus and effect. State interagency teams have expressed 
a similar sentiment materializing from a focus on clients. Giving a name, a face, to an 
individual with deaf-blindness helps to make the work experience of interagency team 
members more real, more connected. And it keeps the emphasis where it should be — on 
delivering services that are value-based, that rcnect a quality life-style for individuals with 
deaf-blindness. 

A case study approach to interagency problem-solving is one method by which an 
individual focus can i?;, maintained. The team identifies one, two or as many as five clients 
at various stages of the transition process and develops a "case study" around the client 
including the following types of information: 

• where is the person now'i 

• where would this person like to be? 

• what array of services is now available? 

• what is missing, where are the service gaps? 

• how can we, as a team, work to close these gaps, fill in these cracks? 

• how can we improve, enhance, or develop the transition services this person 
needs to lead a full quality life integrated in the community? 

Working in this way, an interagency team can identify common snags, or gaps in 

service delivery and isolate system issues that need to be addressed in order to begin the 

process of effecting change in transition ^rvices. At the same time, the interagency team 
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maintains a focus on the individual and on tangible, measurable outcomes for [arsons with 
deaf- blindness. 

When interagency teams operate within these parameters— focusing on a small number 
of clients, identifying the available array of services, locating gaps in the system, figuring out 
collectively how to resolve problems the process of effecting transition systems change will 
have begun. If services can be enhanced for two or five or ten clients, the system can be 
responsive to larger numbers of clients as well. Change is eased into the system through an 
approach referred to as "backward mapping" (See Chapter 5), a process less problematic for 
all involved and one where change has tangible, favorable outcomes for clients because the 
focus for change begins and ends wiih individuals, 

KEY PLAYERS: THE PARENT CONNECTION 

An interagency team, by definition, needs to be comprised of key actors involved in 
the transition of youth with deaf- blindness to adulthood. Education, rehabilitation, mental 
retardation, mental health, developmenul disabilities personnel, for example, must be 
represented on a team aimed at success. Along with such service providers must be another 
critical constituency — parents. While TAC strongly believes individuals with deaf blindness 
should also be equal members of interagency teams, this section will focus exclusively on 
parents, reflecting TACs objective of enhancing parents* leadership and advocacy skills. 

Parent involvement as co-equals with other interagency team members is a vital 
ingredie * to interagency success. Parents bring a unique perspective to the service needs of 
individuals w iih deaf- blindness. They and their children have experienced the strengths and 
weaknesses of services delivered at the point when it counts most -- where services and the 
client meet. Parents are often the catalyst in moving interagency groups forward, in keeping 
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the perspective and goals of the team client-oriented. As noted elsewhere, a focus on real 
individuals is another key to interagency succ^, and ii^nts provide the push and constant 
reminder that the t^m exists to help rea! persons to enhance the quality of real lives — not 
just the abstraction of a person or a life. 

Barents* too« are quick to cut through more theoretical discussions of whether or not 
this referral form, or this type of transition plan, or this interagency cooperative agreement 
is the best way to proceed, to ask about the application of such means to the end that brought 
the group together in the first place. They can ask: How is this going to bring about the 
delivery of more comprehensive and coordinated services molded to the needs of individual 
clients? This role is one which com^ easily to parents often, they have been doing it for 
years in different setting and it is one with which they are comfortable. They can ask the 
question repeatedly — how will the implementation of this have a positive, tangible effect on 
a person with deaf-blindness? As it is all too easy for any group or committee to get side- 
tracked with secondary issues, or means unrelated to ends (e.g., goal displacement), parents 
have proven to be an invaluable source of guidance and leadership for keeping an interagency 
team*s focus on direct client- related goals. 

In addition, parents can do things agencies cannot. For example, they can more easily 
engage in advocacy, where government personnel are of ten stymied. Parents are free to lobby 
public officials, appointed or elected, without constraint. Whereas an agency professional may 
not be allowed by law to lobby a legislator, parents can simply remove their hats as 
interagency team members and replace them with ones labeled parents. This allows them to 
go places and say things without fear of their actions being interpreted as one of agency self- 
aggrandizement, or lobbying. 
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In fact, agencies can offer parents insight and concrete tactics fur how to advocate 
best in political settings to which they may be unaccustomed. And, parents can offer service 
providers insight and tactics on how best to present the case for increased or realigned 
resources to higher administrators and elected officials based on their own unique 
perspectives. A symbiotic relationship develops, one where parents move in areas service 
providers cannot, and agency personnel move where parents do not have the same degree of 
access. But both sets of actors do so with a better chance of success because of the enhanced 
sensitivity to the constraints of each other's capabilities and capacities. This comes, in large 
part, from serving together as co-equals on an interagency team where common, consensual 
goals have replaced conflicting ones. Partnerships replace adversarial roles, and as a group 
the knowledge that the whole is greater than the sum of its parts is reinforced. 

States which boast not only a strong interagency team, but also an independent parent 
advocacy group possess even more potential for success. When parent groups and interagency 
teams work in concert, they can become a formidable unit. In some states, parent groups have 
triggered the formation of a state interagency team; in others the presence of such a task force 
has provided the spark for the formation of a parent advocacy group. Either way, the 
existence of an external advocacy group comprised of parents and/or consumers, when 
working in consort with an interagency team, has proved to be an asset whose dividends can 
only help those both groups seek to serve individuals with deaf-blindness. 

The number of parents involved in a state's interagency effort need not be large — 
a point that needs emphasis. Parent representation on a sta'» rnteragency team has ranged 
from one in Illinois to two in North Carolina to four in Missouri. Other states. Minnesota and 
Arkansas, included at least one consumer with deaf- blindness in addition to parents of 
children who are deaf-blind. The point is that there is a parent and consumer perspective 
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represented on any interagency team. Indeed, this (^icipatlon is a nece^ity for interagency 
success. Once the initial mutual suspicion and quMtioning of commitment on both sides is 
overcome (and this occurs quickly), the benefits multiply and the misf action of working as 
a team with (^ple who appreciate each other's position dominates. Adversarial positions will 
emerge in the interagency proc^ (they always do in such a divert group) but they 
become secondary issues, and the tMisis of common goals allows for their discussion and 
resolution in terms that are distinctly reinforcing and pc^itive. 

TACs expertence shows that having a parent as chair or co-chair of an interagency 
group can only facilitate Uie process of team development, help maintain a focus on 
individuals, and lead ultimately to the achievement of those objectives for which the 
interagency team exists. (Other strategies for increasing parent involvement are discussed in 
Chapter Four). 

TEAM EMPOWERMENT 

A focus on individuals leads naturally enough to a case study approach; a case study 
approach lends itself to collegia! and collective problem-solving and decision •^making efforts 
by an interagency team. As results are achieved and successes realized, there is yet another 
coincidental benefit that is a salient characteristic of effective interagency work — belief in 
one^s ability both as an individual and as a team to effect change. 

The issue of emprnwerment is discussed throughout this monograph. It is worth noting 
here the important impact on an interagency group of resolving problematic issues for even 
one client with deaf- blindness. The importance of efficacy, of self- empowerment^ of 
believing we can, through our efforts as a team^ achieve substantive results can be a powerful 
motivating device to encourage future, more encompassing, client-oriented out^^omes. And 
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this is why it is so important to start out with small numbers, perhaps two or three clients -- 
to look at 25 or 30 or 100 clients can be overwhelming. But as small successes are achieved, 
as barriers are overcome, as problems are solved, the next obstacle does not loom so high and 
does not seem so hard to overcome. State interagency teams are, in effect, building on 
success. As success builds on success, first with one client, then two or 10, the team starts to 
coalesce, the team begins to effect systems change, clients benefit in measurable ways and the 
sense of empowerment is reinforced. 

Interagency teams need to stop periodically and pat themselves on the back, to take 
the time to acknowledge successes, to feel the pride of their accomplishments. It is this sense 
of achievement, of knowing individuals can effect change that provides the motivation, the 
momentum for interagency groups to move forward toward lasting and positive improvements 
in quality transition services for persons with deaf -blindness. This empowerment comes from 
not just thinking you can do it, but from actually doing it — the "little engine that could" 
syndrome. Before you can understand and effect change, you must experience it. Interagency 
task forces provide just that forum. One way to begin is to identify common goals so that 
change is a collective, inspiring team effort. 

INTERAGENCY TEAM BUILDING: AN EVOLUTIONARY PROCESS 

The development and maturing of an interagency team is, without question an 

evolutionary process. Rarely will a group of iduals coming from disparate backgrounds 

meet for the first lime and have a "team" in place. Each participant, whether service provider, 
parent, or private vendor, will bring to the interagency process different purposes, goals, and 
views of critical tasks. Moreover, when dealing with persons within one's organization there 
are shared values, an ethos, that most members recognize and accept. Such is not usually the 
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case, at the outset, for aa interagency group. Cominunkation is, ttorefoie, more complex and 
less automatic among interageiwy t^ members untU comfortable routines, similar language" 
and shared values/philosophy are developed. 

The type of communication and interaction n«:essary to reach goals will get developed 
and honed over time, however. Because there are so many agency and non-agency 
representatives involved by necessity in the provision of transition services, there wiU be 
turT issues to overcome. Part of building the team will involve confronting turf issues bead- 
on, putting them on the table, acknowledging their existence. One way to get around sticlcy 
problems of this nature is to encourage the team to work on identifying commonalities and 
consensual, achievable goab that will lead to client-oriented outcomes, avoiding conflictual 
objectives leading to protracted negative discussions of what the team and/or individual 
members canmn do. 

The identification of common ground can be facilitated by the development of an 
interagency team's phitosophy/value statement, by information sharing sessions aimed at 
orienting tiie group to each member's organizational background, and by engaging in group 
problem-solving exercises. As the team begins to identify and work toward achieving general 
and operational goals, as it begins to address issues revolving around real individuals, the 
"team* will begin, naturally, to evolve. Participants will be experiencing that what the team 
as a whole can accomplish is more than what any one member could individually attain. But 
tills does take time and docs require patience. By keeping all meml^rs actively engaged at 
and between meetings by designating specific assignments and time frames, by rotating 
meeting locations and minute-taking responsibilities, by periodically measuring team progress 
toward goals, a sense of ownership is built in this "new" organizational entity, the state 
interagency team. 
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As group accountability is stressed, a sen«A of coh^iveness and a sense of team 
identity and commitment to common ends will grow. And when groups get stuck, as they 
will, the newly developed sense of being a ''team* will prove beneficial to keeping the group 
on track. Innovative special projects can be quite useful when groups do feel bogged down, 
or when solidarity seem^ :o be cracking as a result of working on some f^rttcularly intractable 
problem* S|>ectal projects can assist with retaining a sense of momentum and offer a respite 
from the usual proceedings, reinforcing the id^ that working as a team can be both Tun** and 
productive. 

The structured (^riodic reviews, too, offer not just the opportunity for critical 
assessment of works in progress, but also the chance to look back and applaud recent 
accomplishments, to engage in a little bit of "patting yourself on the back*. These reviews 
allow members take pride and satisfaction in what they have achieved through commitment 
of a significant amount of their time ai d effort to what is, for many, a voluntary assignment 
to a second organizational home, the interagency task force. 

To draw an analogy, building an interagency task force is not unlike building a 
successful baseball team. When a previously unheralded minor league baseball team, the Utah 
Trappers, set a new pro-ball record of twenty-nine consecutive wins, a lot of people scoffed, 
-how lucky.* Yes such success probably does take some luck; but it also takes a lot of skill and 
a lot of practice and a lot of playing alongside each other over a {^riod of time. It comes 
from habit, from getting to know each other's quirks and strengths and weaknesses, it comes 
from false starts and small winning streaks, it comes from teamwork. 
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STRUCTURAL PROCEDURES AND GUIDELINES 

Interagency teams at all levels of government and in all stages of the interagency 
process can benefit from developing a statement of operating procedures and guidelines. 
These guidelines can address such potential "problem" areas as who will run the meetings, 
where a group meets, who will sit on the task force, and what goals or objectives are priorities 
in a given year. Listed in Appendix B. at the end of this monograph are a few of the more 
common topics usually included in an interagency team's operaUng procedures. All members 
should possess a written a copy of the team's operating procedures, guidelines, philosophy 
statement, committee assignments and membership, and the year's action plan, consisting of 
specific activities, persons responsible, timelines and evaluation/monitoring dates. 

SUMMARY 

While following these guidelines in no way assures success, TACs experience indicates 
that they do go a long way toward avoiding problems in the interagency process. Issues such 
as personality conflicts, turf bickering, membership turnover, overcoming bureaucratic 
inertia, local implementation obstacles, absence of a lead agency, and differing definitions of 
population will, of course, crop up. Whey they do, the presence of some or all of the critical 
factors delineated in this chapter will provide a means of coping with the issue. 

The elements discussed In this chapter are not meant to be all-inclusive or to constitute 
the nuts-and bolts of a demonstrated, ideal model of collaborative transition efforts. The 
indicators described do, however, offer common threads which an interagency team can use 
to begin to weave the complex fabric of which successful interagency coordination is formed, 
resulting in enhanced transition services for individuals with deaf-blindness. 
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CHAPTER 4 



PARENTS: VITAL MEMBERS OF THE 
INTERAGENCY TRANSmON PROCESS 
Jane M. Everson 
Martha G. Michael 

There is Just no way t cm tell you how much the interagency 
group has meant to me. Before I felt my daughter couldn't 
make it, now I expect her to achieve. That's why I share my 
enthusiasm: it has meant so much, --a parent 

Over the past six years, TACs experience with state interagency teams has shown 
parental involvement in the interagency process to be of critical importance to a team's 
success. A variety of state interagency teams have demonstrated ways in which the parent 
member(s)of a team stimulated the rest of the team to focus on transition outcomes for target 
individuals. The parent members of most of the 18 state interagency teams involved in cohort 
training activities have become outspoken leaders, not only for their own sons and daughters, 
but for other youth with similar transition support needs. Because of these experiences, TAC 
strongly recommends that state interagency teams include parents in their membership. 
Although few interagency teams to date have included individuals with deaf- blindness as 
members, TAC recognizes that these individuals can also relate their personal experiences to 
interagency teams, and whenever possible, should be included as team members. The purpose 
of this chapter is to describe the contributions parents have made as members of stale 
interagency teams, and to describe strategies for initiating and fostering their involvement. 
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BENEFITS OF PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

Interagency teams realize numerous benefits from parental involvement. And parents 
themselves also share in these benefits. First, parents and individuals with deaf-blindness 
have direct experience with the delivery systems that are providing transition services and can 
therefore best represent a consumer*s perspective. These experiences are the impetus for 
planning around transition issues affecting the lives of specific individuals with deaf- 
blindness. As significant and co-equal members of state interagency teams, parents focus the 
attention of other team members on real individual's transition needs as opposed to relying 
on fictitious or theoretical assumptions about what is needed. Individualized consumer- 
specific goals and activities are thus more likely to he developed. 

Second, the real-life testimony of parents and consumers as to pitfalls or benefits of 
current service delivery systems builds team cohesiveness. The experience of fighting for 
transition services is not uncommon for parents. These advocacy experiences and skills are 
helpful to the team» and may subsequenUy strengthen the team as it focuses on individuals and 
their current transition services and needs. Several parents from state interagency teams have 
stated that they are not solely involved for their own children's sake, but also for the purpose 
of increasing and enhancing services for all individuals with deaf-blindness and other severe 
disabilities. In representing their own children and others who share similar problems with 
service delivery, they relate anecdotes that elicit feelings in all members of the team that can 
be shared, such as disbelief, sorrow, anger and joy. When members share these feelings they 
grow together as a team. As a team, they may need to "go to bat", just as they nave done in 
the past, for the individual cases the team has chosen. The team's resulting advocacy further 
enhances the cohesiveness of the team and gives an avenue for the team to effect individual 
lives as a unified whole, and as a result celebrate the successes of such advocacy. Parents 
ideally represent all other individuals with deaf-blindness, and continue to remind the team 
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of its values and vision community-integrated employment, living and recreation outcomes 
for youth with deaf-blindness. 

TAC has worked both with teams that have parent as members and with teams that 
do not have parents as memt^rs. Lack of {^rental involvement has resulted in more limited 
consumer outcomes and more limited interagency team efforts. Th<ae teams including parents 
as decision makers and co- members of their teams have proven to be more effective in 
stimulating service delivery change at the individual, local, regional, and state levels. When 
(brents are involved as team memters, it is not unusual for policies and procedures revised 
cr developed for individual consumers to expanded regionally or state-wide for larger 
numbers of individuals with deaf-blindness* 

By observing the evolution of various state interagency teams, TAC has identified 
numerous parental contributions. For this reason, TAC now requires parent membership 
he/ore state teams can be included in cohort training activities. Table 4 J describes parental 
contributions to the interagency transition process. Each of these contributions will be 
discussed in detail in the next section of the chapter. 



TABLE 4.1 

Parental CoNTRiBunor^ to iNTVHAcatcv Tkams 



I) 



The knowledge of deaf- blindness and service delivery experiences held by the 
parent or consumer; 



2) 



The (^rsonal dedication of the parent and consumer for enhanced of transition 
services; 



3) 



The ability of the parent or consumer member to maintain the focus on the 
needs of individuals; 



4) 



The ability of the parent or consumer to serve as a liaison for other parents or 
consumers; 



5) 



The ability of the parent or consumer to advocate in political arenas; 



6) 



The complimentary nature of the parent-professional partnership. 
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PARENTAL CONTRIBUTION TO THE INTERAGENCY PROCESS 

A parent has ex^rience in the difficulties and unique needs of 
deaf 'blindness, knows the system in their state and brings to 
representtaives of aget^ies the family focus and individual 
need of children. - a parent 

Parents experience directiy the effects of what policymakers create, and their 
knowledge of what works and does not work in transition services wiU be different from the 
professional memben of the team because of this role. As a result, parents can offer 
knowledge about deaf-blindness and the diversity of desired outcomes and transition supports 
needed by their child to ensure their full or partial participation in educational, residential, 
vt^tional, and recrmtional settings. 

By offering this unique experience and knowledge to the other members of the team, 
parents extend the team's knowledge-base and the common philosophy or value-base is 
expanded. The ultimate result of this common understanding, is the cohesiveness of the 
interagency team as it begins generating goals and activities. 

The cohort training provided by TAC seeks to enrich the participatory level of the 
parent(s) on the interagency team, by providing time for patents from all states to share their 
unique perspectives with one another as well as with the rest of the professional participants. 
By encouraging parents to share their perspectives with parents from other states, their 
confidence and ability to share their desires, needs, and experience with their state teams is 
increased. 

An example of this is occurred within the Wisconsin state team. In the beginning, this 
team did not have a parent member, and by its own admission, was lacking the parent's 
perspective. Eventually, the team realized the potential benefits of a parent member and 
invited a parent to join the team. The parent chosen was the mother of the first individual 
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on whom team activities focused. The team helped with the transition of the young adult 
from the state institution back to his home county. The parent's shared perspective was the 
catalyst in moving the team to action as the team began to realize the confusion and pressure 
families face in addressing transition issues. This realization may not have been made without 
the parent's participation. The successful outcomes of this team's efforts resulted in a 
stronger and more cohesive team and demonstrated a successful transition model that was 
expanded to other individuals with deaf-blindness throughout the state. 
DediccUitm 

I feel that I am preventing other children from "falling through 
the cracks' by sitting in the interagency task force. I see my 
role and responsibility as seeing thai the needs of all deaf- 
blind children are met. —a parent 

As members of an interagency team, parents are more than willing to help, at all costs, 
if they perceive the work as potentially enhancing services and outcomes for their children. 
Their dedication to changing the status quo is demonstrated by their presence and 
participation at team meetings, and the countless hours they work or travel, frequently 
without financial compensation. The dedication shown by the parent members sets an 
example for the rest of the team members who may also feel at times their time and energy 
serving the team are not compensated. In addition the parent's dedication to changing the 
system, in pursuit of best services, can assist in motivating the team to keep its philosophy and 
goals alive when change is slow to occur. 

TAC encourages and empowers parents to stay involved by providing them with 
leadership training and by using parents as paid consultants to share their experiences with 
other states. By paying parents to share their experiences and expertise, they are reinforced 
for their efforts and dedication, and can grow as effective leaders within their own state as 
well as the nation. By providing parents leadership training, parents from newly formed 
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teams are able to listen and share with "veteran" parents. 

In Ohk)« for example, the parent member of the team travels more than thr^ hours 

each month to attend state interagency team meetings. TAG provided this parent financial 

assistance to attend a leadership training on personal f utures planning. 1 his training enabled 

her to conduct a personal futures plan in partnership with one of the profe^ionals on her 

team for an individual selected by the Ohio interagency team. This training reinforced her 

dedication and commitment and provided her with a set of skills not possessed by the other 

professional members of the Ohio team. 

Facta on indiftdmii Nmis 

The family is the tmly comprehensive advocate for meeting 
their child's needs. Every task force needs family 
representatimt. — a par em 

As discussed previously, (»rents can assist the interagency team in focusing on 
outcomes for real individuals by sharing their own experiences and dreams for their own 
children. The real life issues experienced and shared by the parent inject poignant realism 
into the team*s effort at interagency collaboration. TAC has continued to emphasize an 
individualized case study approach in every cohort training workshop. More recent training 
actiyiti^ include examples from smte teams who have been successful using this approach. 
For example, the impetus for Missouri's state interagency team focus on individuals enabled 
them to facilitate the transition of a young women with deaf- blindness from an institution 
to a home in the community. The development of a training videotape combined with 
presentations by this jwrent have made a powerf ul training tool demonstrating the importance 
of parent involvement and the case study approach. 

The entire interagency team benefits from focusing on individual lives. Having 
parents pre^nt not only keeps the team focused on reality by using an individual case study 
approach, but also assists in evaluating consumer-specific outcomes. For example, since they 
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ar« not bound by any agency, parents can provide the evaluative component to this approach 
by asking questions such as 'Whai tangible differences were achieved for this individualT or 
"How will this goal or objective directly effect the lives of other individuals with deaf- 
blindnessT 

In ^veral states, parents guided the evaluative component of the interagency team's 
activities. This was most evident with the Wisconsin interagency team, where the parent 
helped to change the team's approach with parents and families. Her son was one of the 
individuals selected by the team, and through this experience she was able to provide 
valuable, evaluative feedback to the other professional team members, which altered the way 
they approached parents and families with their future cases and later state- wide efforts. 
LiaisoH 

My role there is to represent parents tmd my parent group, in 
other words, get information from them thai will he helpful to 
parents, --a parent 

As representatives of other i^rents and other consumers, the parent member of an 
interagency team will in many cases serve the role of a mef<enger, taking and bringing back 
information from his/her constituency. In many cases, the parent member represents an 
already existing and organized parent group. In other cases, because of their participation on 
an interagency team, parents may form or join such an organization in order to disseminate 
what they have learned with other parents. Literature on parents indicates that parents can 
best share information about team activities with other parents. In this way, many more 
parents are strengthened and empowered. 

Agency representatives may not have contact with individual parents or consumers. 
Therefore, when active parent involvement and support is needed for team activities, this 
messenger role may become critical to the interagency team process. 
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are not bound by any agency, parents can provide the evaluative component to this approach 
by asking questions such as 'Whai tangMe differences were achieved for this individual' or 
'How will this goal or objective directly effect the lives of other individuals with deaf- 
blindnessT 

In several states, parents guided the evaluative component of the interagency team's 
activities. This was most evident with the Wisconsin interagency team, where the parent 
helped to change the team's approach with parents and families. Her son was one of the 
individuals selected by the team, and through this experience she was able to provide 
valuable, evaluative feedback to the other prnfessional team members, which altered the way 
they approached parents and families with their future cases and later state-wide efforts. 
Liaistm 

My role there is to represent parents and my parent group, in 
other words, get information from them thai will he helpful to 
parents, —a parent 

As representatives of other parents and other consumers, the parent member of an 
interagency team will in many cases serve the role of a messenger, taking and bringing back 
information from his/her constituency. In many cases, the parent member represents an 
already ej(isting and organized parent group. In other cases, because of their participation on 
an interagency team, parents may form or join such an organization in order to disseminate 
what they have learned with other parents. Literature on parents indicates that parents can 
best share information about team activities with other parents. In this way, many more 
parents are strengthened and empowered. 

Agency representatives may not have contact with individual parents or consumers. 
Therefore, wljen active parent involvement and support is needed for team activities, this 
messenger role may become critical to the interagency team process. 
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TAC cohort training activities often include training in parent leadership. As a result, 
a number of states have formed parent groups as offshoots of the interagency team process. 
Other parents have acknowledged that what they learn at interagency team meetings has been 
extremely valuable to them in advocating for transition services for their own children. For 
example, one parent learned that her child could be mainstreamed if she so desired, and in 
her role of messenger she asked for these services. As a result of her efforts, her child and 
six others were mainstreamed into a local public school. These and other activities were a 
direct result of parent interagency team involvement. 
Advocacy 

Parents need lo help others to understand that if their agency 
isn't meeting its obligation, their "piece of the pie." the child 
and the agency both suffer, — a parent 

As private citizens, not paid by state or federal funds, parent have political clout that 
can be beneficial to the interagency team's pursuance of its goals. With no restrictions placed 
on them, parents have the ability to lobby legislators, call upon governors and state officials, 
and organize other parents to appear and testify at the state legislature in order to stimulate 
sute-wide systems change. This potential avenue for systems change can be very useful in 
the interagency team's implementation of action plan goals. Goals and activities set by the 
interagency team that require more funding or policy change, and therefore rigorous 
legislative attention, will need parent involvement to help with this process. 

TAC provides training that encourages parents to speak out and become proactive in 
seeking services for their children. Direct results of this have been letter-writing campaigns, 
parents who assist in legislative efforts, or in one state, the development of an advocacy 
relationship with the governor. For example, a parent from one Northwestern state has been 
asked to serve on a variety of state and national advisory boards both because of her abilities 
as a speaker and because of the national parent contacts she has developed through TAC 
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workshops. She has become an outspoken advocate for her child with deaf- blindness and 
other youth with severe and multiple disabilities. 
ComfilimenUiry R^es 

The task force has been fantastic for our state in what we have 
been able to accomplish. As a result of being in the group I 
have met some neat, dedicated people who want to do their jobs 
well, and they get great satisfaction when we work together and 
the job is done well. — c /mrent 

The roles of agency persons and those of parents are complimentary and can result in 
strong partnerships. What cannot be accomplished by the parent, such as advocating within 
an agency, can be accomplished by a professional member. And, what cannot be 
accomplished by a professional member, such as lobbying political officials, can be 
accomplished by the parent. Parent-professional partnerships are this viewed as an important 
outcome of TACTs cohort training activities. 

By working together on a state interagency team, and sharing the responsibility of 
effecting change at an individual and state- wide level, each team member learns of the other's 
strengths and weakness, what kinds of tasks can be accomplished by whom and what type of 
supports are required. In this way, members develop skill dive-^sity and interconnectedness 
which are important qualities for a stale interagency team. These qualities give the team the 
potential to address any collaborative transition issues that may arise. 

TAC encourages the development of pareni-professional partnerships by assisting 
parent and professional team members with identifying clear roles and responsibilities, 
building transition service knowledge and skills, encouraging parents to chair or co-chair the 
interagency team, by encouraging intranstate communication at cohort meetings, and by 
providing technical assistance to state teams. 
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SUMMARY 

HKNC-TAC believes the importance of including parents and consumers in collaborative 

transition activities cannot be overstated. Parents' dedication and participation, can be 

invaluable in helping a state interagency team focus on specific transition issues that effect 

individuals with deaf- blindness, and in providing evaluative feedback to the team. Their 

roles are varied, but generally compliment those of professional team members. When 

provided training and technical assistance, they can become strong advocates and leaders in 

their state interagency team's efforts to strengthen the quality of transition services for 

individuals with deaf-blindness. In turn this leadership and advocacy enables the team as a 

whole to be more effective and strong in their collaborative efforts. 

The cohort meetings are like a 'shot in the arm\ They inspire 
people to do so much better. It's good to meet the others from 
different states. We keep in touch between meetings. We come 
away with a tot of pride, but also knowing that we can do still 
better. — c purent 
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CHAPTERS: 

couaborauve interagency TRANSTHON: 
imiumenting the process 

PatHcia Radial 



Using the interaFency prc^e^ to eohaoce the delivery of transition services to persons 
with deaf-blindn^ often highlights weaknesses or gaps at various points in service delivery 
systems. In most cases, interagency teams meet because of the assumption that some alteration 
in or refinement of the systems providing transition services is n^essary. 

Meeting with an interagency team, representatives of players from five, six, or more 
agencies, and addressing the need for change in transition services can present a formidable 
obstacle from the outset. Interagency teams might come to the conclusion, and rightly so, that 
the resources needed to bring about community-integrated adult outcomes for persons with 
deaf -blindness are not available or accessible to the group. For example, the team*s members 
may not possess the power to allocate or reallocate funds or personnel to mainstream youth 
with deaf- blindness from a state residential school to a comprehensive local school, or hold 
the hierarchical authority needed to implement new sup(K>rted employment policies or 
procedures. Discouragement may quickly ensue, heightened by the sense of frustration 
stemming from recognition both of the need for change and a feeling of powerlessness to 
effect that change* 

There are state interagency teams« bold of nature^ which do decide to press ahead with 
development of state-wide systems-change plans for transition services. Mapping out such 
complex blueprints is ttmc-consumtng and politically intricate, especially if a group is 
informal in structure^ without executive or legislative mandate. In one state, drawing such 
a plan took two years, and after five years was still being refined and revised, without one 
tangible outcome for a person with deaf- blindness observed. Goal displacement was clearly 
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evident in this case. This does not suggest such a top-down* systems-change approach will 
never work; it is simply TACs experience that other paths to effecting change in transition 
services may be faster and more efficient for persons with deaf -blindness. 

"BACKWARD MAPPING" AND CASE STUDIES: 
A BOTTOM-UP APPROACH TO CHANGE 

What TAG has endorsed with state interagency cohort teams is an alternative method 
of identifying and addressing the need for change in transition services for persons with deaf - 
blindness. 

The method for facUitating change is called "backward mapping" and was first 
advanced by Richard E. Elmore (1980). His model for successful implementation of policy 
change recommends looking at the "specific behavior at the lowest level of the implementation 
process that generates the need for a policy" (Elmore, 1980, p.604). Once that "behavior" is 
described, objectives aimed at a specific outcome are devised. Next, questions are asked 
about the ability of professionals to effect the target behavior, and what resources will be 
needed to effect the change or to implement the new policy. This model takes into account, 
at the outset, the ability of players and organizations to bring about change and involves those 
people who will be directly responsible for engaging in new or altered tasks in the planning 
process. Elmore believes that such a process of "backward mapping" assures a greater 
possibility of successful implementation because one is using the expertise and discretion of 
those closest to the problem in defining how to solve it. 

With a top-down approach, issues and potential solutions are discussed first in the 
general and the abstract, then applied to test for efficacy and effectiveness. Solutions are 
based on general issues and general problems, driven by estimated numbers of clients who 
need general services, not by the special services needed by individual clients. With a bottom- 
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up approach, however, alterations to and »Japtatiofis of existing systems will have the 
advantage of key participants knowing in advance that such changes wili have positive, direct, 
and measurable impact on the quality of life for individuals with deaf-blindness in transition. 
This occurs, in part, because the recommended changes already have teen tested with a 
smaller number of individuals. 

TAG adapted Elmore*s model for use with state interagency teams, applying its central 
tenets for facilitating change in transition services for persons with deaf-blindness. TAG 
encouraged states to adopt a case study approach to begin to ferret out key issues and 
problems, to close gaps and solve problems. From a small numter of persons with deaf- 
blindness, changes are backed up through the system to the point where larger transition 
procedures can be effected. 

As discussed in Ghapter 3, TAG strongly believe' that for interagency groups to 
maintain a focus cn individuals and on measurable, community-integrated client outcomes, 
a case study approach proves beneficial. Interagency teams begin by selecting a manageable 
number of clients (two to five cases), and work with th^ "case studies" to determine what 
would best constitute a comprehensive array of transition ^rvices appropriate for each 
individual. Teams then focus on what services are now in place, what gaps need to be filled 
and how the interagency group can work in a collaborative way to improve, enhance, or 
develop the transition services necessary for each person to live a full, quality adult life. This 
process of adapting systems to the person begins with a small number of clients. In this way, 
teams perceive change as feasible and less intimidating while simultaneously developing a 
sense of empowerment. 

Moreover, a case study method insures that the goals and activities of the interagency 
team remain concrete and client-oriented, with a bottom- up approach toward improving 
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systems, supi^lantiiig the more commonly encountered top>down approach to systems change. 
Hence, those seeking the changes encounter a much greater potential for successful 
implementation because the changes are not being imposed from the top-down in a context 
absent of real-life experiences of specific individuals- Rather, they will have emerged 
through a process of looking first at an individual and what makes sense for that person. 
Adaptations occur, then, generally and appropriately, with the collective participation and 
acceptance of those in the system who provide services and those who receive the services 
from the system. 

Wisconsin: Backward Mapping and Transition Services 

Wisconsin offers an example where an interagency team is successf uUy engaged in the 
"backward mapping" approach to systems change. Wisconsin, a member TACs second 
interagency cohort, has been working for the past three years to adapt local and county service 
systems to the needs of individuals with deaf- blindness. 

Four transition-age individuals with deaf-blindness were initially targeted by the 
interagency team in an effort to supply value- and community-based options affording these 
persons a quality life integrated in the community. TAC provided general training through 
three cohort workshops and contributed specific technical assistance in the state aimed at 
enhancing the expertise of local service providers in coordinating and molding the service 
system to fit the specific needs of individual cases. 

By employing a case study approach with its focus on individual consumers, and 
guided by the team's philosophy statement, Wisconsin is now serving a number of persons 
with deaf- blindness («>me of whom were in institutions), in their home communities, where 
they live and work and enjoy recreational activities. 
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As keys to its success, members of the ioteragency team stress the importance of 
indi\ idual commitment to the group's common mfssion and philosophy, and the imiK>rtance 
of its ability to work coll;iboratively to identify state and local resources needed for the 
development of quality life-styles for individuals with severe disabilities. The interagency 
team has also worked hard to empower local service providers with the flexibility and "know- 
how" necessary to allow the system to revolve around the person, as opposed to fitting a 
person into an already existing system. As a result, Wisconsin is experiencing systems change 
at the county and local levels. The county level is where much power rests within Wisconsin 
(as is true in many other states) and where many key services meet the client. Therefore, it 
is a logical way to begin to effect change, and although the numbers are still small, successes 
are clearly evident. But as the Wisconsin team (and any other state interagency team involved 
in achieving significant, client-oriented change through "backward mapping") knows, this 
process is an evolutionary one and the need for coordinated, collaborative interagency 
endeavors continues. 

PROBLEM-SOLVING TECHNIQUES 

All interagency teams, £' one point or another, will come across a particularly 
intractable issue that does not lend itself to easy solution. Whenever a team finds itself 
stymied, engaging in a structured, problem-solving exercise can 1^ useful in providing the 
catalyst to move beyond the obstacle. TAC has used such devices to prod interagency teams 
in cohort meetings to develop detailed action plans built around client-oriented, value-based 
goals and to train the teams in general problem -solving techniques that can be used "back 
home" to address concerns specific to individual stales. 

One problem-solving strategy that TAC has found to be particularly effective is 
"Force-rield Analysis", developed by Kurt Lewin, (1951). TAC structured this problem- 
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solving tactic to consist of fhs. components as summarized briefly in Table 5.1. The time 
involved can vary from a few hours to six to seven hours, depending on the number of players 
involved in the process and whether the process is part of a cohort workshop or part of 
technical assistance provided on site. 



TABLE 5.1 

PROBLEM-SOLVING THROUGH FORCE HELD ANALYSIS 

1) Identify the problem. 

2) Identify the solution. 

3) Identify driving and restraining forces. 

4) Identify strategies to move toward solution. 

5) Develop an action plan. 



/; fdenii/y a proNem wUh which your inieragency state team wishes to grapple. 

In identifying the problem, interagency teams are urged to think about why the group 
exists in the Tirst place, what values and/or philosophy drive the team, and to define that 
problem as clearly as possible. The team is asked to choose an issue over which the 
interagency team can have some large degree of influence. To identify, as a "problem," 
inadequate federa! funding to programs targeted at persons with deaf -blindness gets the group 
nowhere fast and only enhances a feeling of inadequacy and pcwerlessness. The problem 
should also be stated in such a way that a successful outcome can be recognized and measured. 
For example, "the need to improve the delivery of transition services across all agencies in 
order to ensure that individuals with deaf-blindness be educated in and are able to live, work 
and enjoy recreation activities in their community" offers the opportunity to devise specific, 
client-oriented solutions to a perceived weakness in the service delivery system. 
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2) Identify a solution to the problem outlined above. 

Interagency teams are asked once again to keep in mind their guiding values and to 
look at available data in terms of clients with deaf- blindness in their state — e.g., where these 
clients currently reside, what types of employment options are available to them, etc. 
Solutions must be checked against the problem identified in step one, to ensure both that they 
directly relate to the problem and that they are tangible and measurable. This ensures that 
the interagency team will recognize achievement of the outcome. Consensus and clarity are 
two primary concerns at this stage of the problem-solving exercise. For example, given the 
problem noted in step one, a team might decide, by a specific date, to identify and implement 
a transition process resulting in two persons with deaf-blindness living, working, and 
participating in recreational activitip?: in community-integrated settings based on the 
individuals* preferred life-style. 

S) IdeMify the driving and restraining fm-ces that will affect attainment of the 
solution. 

This step is the core of this particular problem-solving strategy. Teams are asked to 
identify the driving forces, or those factors which will have a positive impact on achieving 
the solution, and the restraining forces, or those factors which can constrain or impede 
attainment of the solution. Kurt Lewin contends that when faced with a problem or situation 
we want to change, we encounter an initial lack of movement, a state of Quasi Stationary 
Equilibrium. This results from the tension created by two sets of forces, driving and 
restraining, that leave us stationary, or stuck, where we are. in the present stale. However, 
if one or the other set of forces can be affected through the actions of the interagency team, 
movement will result. Hence, the state is only v«fJw-station3r> because the present state can 
be changed by either reducing the restraining forces or increasing the driving forces. In other 
words, teams are not "stuck" with a particular problem --it only appears that way; it is the 



counter thrust of opposing forces, driving and restraining, that keep teams in a state of 
eQuilibrium. 

In the problem identified above, driving forces that could help in reaching the solution 
might include a Medicaid waiver, deaf-blind discretionary monies, and state modek for 
supported employment, combined with the personal commitment of interagency team 
members. Restraining forces could include such factors as the absence of a Medicaid waiver, 
eligibility procedures for supported employment programs, lack of interagency 
cooperation/coordination across agencws involved, attitudes that prevent use of "best 
practices* with transition services, the lack of a functional curriculum in the schools, and the 
absence of persons with expertise in personal futures planning. 
4) fdenti/y strtoegies to 'mfreeze' the asrrem state and solution of the prtMem. 

To create change, or to "upset" the balance of forces and thaw the present state, the 
interagency team now needs to identify strategies that will have a strong impact on moving 
the group toward the solution desired. TACs experience suggests that spending the bulk of 
available time on reducing restraining forces is most productive. This step is aimed at 
encouraging teams to isolate and focus on those forces likely to have the largest impact on 
positive movement toward the solution. This usually means more emphasis on what can be 
done to eliminate, or negate, the influence of restraining forces. Interagency groups are told 
to be creative and innovative here, but to retain their focus on factors that are within the 
control or sphere of influence of the interagency group. Driving forces will either have to 
increase dramatically or restraining forces decrease substantially for the present state to 
change and movement toward a solution begin. 

For example, given the driving and restraining forces above, feasible strategies could 
encompass selecting clients for case study analysis, assigning a task force subcommittee to 
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investigate the Medicaid waiver, soliciting technical assistance for training in personal futures 
planning, and offering local programs inservice training on best practices for transition 
services (see Table S.2). 
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TABLE SJ, 
Applyiag the Fore* Field Analysis Techalqnc 

• Enhance the transition process across all agencies 

• Ensure that persons with deaf-blindness be educated in and abte to 
live and work and enjoy recreation in community-integrated settings 

2) Ideotiiy tiie Sfdtitioa 

• develop and implement individualized transition plans for target 
individuals 

• 2 persons with deaf-bliiulness wiU live, work, and enpy recreation in 
community-integrated settings within one year 

3) IdenlUy driving and restraining forces 

• Medicaid waiver 

• state models for supported employment 

• personal commitment of interagency team members 

• technology on transition services and "best practices" 
Restraining 

• absence of Medicaid waiver 

• eligibility procedures for supported employment 

• lack of interagency cooperation/coordination across agencies 

• absence of persons with expertise in personal futures planning 

4) Chan^g tlie forces 

• select clients for case study analysis 

• assign interagency team committee to investigate use of Medicaid 
funds and other Social Security work incentives 

• solicit technical assistance for personal futures planning 

• offer local programs in-service training for "best practices" for 
transition services 



5) Oeveicp an Action-Plan 

Once strategies have been identified, the next step is to develop a detailed plan of 
action documenting each strategy: 

• Which members of the team will be responsible for implementation? 

• What timelines will be recognized and accepted for successful implementation 
of each step? 

• What monitoring procedure will be adopted to check progress toward 
implementation of each strategy? 

• What evaluation procedure will be adopted to ensure that the team is 
periodically measuring positive movement toward the goal and will recognize 
achievement of the goal {or solution) when attained? 

This problem-solving exercise is, of course, but one of many that may be used by 

interagency teams to overcome inertia brought on by difficult issues the group is facing. TAC 

asks teams to work out each step in writing and to keep copies of the action plan to review 

periodicallv. In additioi.. ii is of paramount importance that the team decides upon the 

problem, solution, strategies and action plan by mutual consensus. All team members need to 

be active participants in tj.c exercise, offering their views and ideas on an equal basis. 

Afrivir5g at "ommon agreem^^nt on ends, and means to the ends, ensure-x individual and team 

ownership in the action plan Thus the team will have the conm itment to engage in the tasks 

ne.e&STiry to reach the desired tion. When individuals who will be instrumental in 

attaining a goal are actively engaged in a collective process of planning. leam support of goals 

and strategies are more readily elicited and resistance more easily overcome. 

FACILITATORS AND 1 HE INTERAGENCY PROCESS 

As with any group composed of indi\iduals from different backgrounds and 
organizational environments, interpersonal issues and dynamics can pose both an opportunity 
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and a chaJlenge to successful team-buildiog and probtem-sotviog. From time to time 
interagency teams may find it desirable to invite an external persos to facmtate a meeting, 
assist the team in revtewtng progress, identify obstacles, or to guide the team through the 
problem-solving exercise dsscril^ above. 

An outside facilitator provides an objective sounding-board for team members to air 
views, impressions, and complaints more freely, without fear, or loss of respect or credibUity. 
or finger pointing. The facilitator can be instrumental in directing the team to take a critical 
look at how its interpersonal dynamics and communication style are affecting, either 
positively or negatively, what should be collegial. collaborative team efforts. 

Open communication exchange is the heart of effective collaboration and all members 
of an interagency group must contribute to discussions and involve themselves on a regular 
basis in the team's parUcipatory decision-making process. Facilitators can more easily engage 
members who are reluctant to share information and ideas, when it U especially important to 
reach consensus on some critical issue. For example, during the development of the team's 
philosophy statement, which will set out those values key to guiding future team activities, 
the group must be assured that every member has not only offered input, but also accepts the 
final written document outlining the philosophy. This holds true for problem-solving 
exercises as well. 

This is not to suggest that a skilled chairperson of an interagency group cannot achieve 
similar ends. Rather, it is TACs experience that outside facilitators are more effective 
listeners and arbitrators of sticky issues, holding no vested interest in the outcome, merely 
directing participants in the use of consensus-building tactics. For example, TAC has used 
consultants skilled in organizational development and team-building at cohort training 
activities and during follow-up team meetings to both facilitate meetings and to train groups 
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in effective team-building skills. Teaching players how to be active participant and active 
listeners when engaged in group decision-making processes proved to be both a popular and 
an effective training strategy. Team-building and consensus-building are evolutionary, and 
technical assistance aimed at enhancing these processes has many rewards, both during 
training sessions and when state teams go it alone. 

FACILITATING CHANGE: AN EVOLUTIONARY PROCESS 

Transition services involve a multitude of different agencies and actors. Creating an 
interagency structure to respond to transition issues is a logical organizational response to this 
need. It is reasonable, then, that such groups are established to review existing transition 
services attd to consider improvement in them if they are to provide persons with options 
leading to a quality life. To do so implies change in service delivery systems and identifies 
interagency teams as the catalyst for such change. To achieve systemic change, however, is 
not an easy proposition, and it will be, at best, a slow, evolutionary process. 

The state interagency teams with which TAC has worked provide evidence hat this 
is not an unachievable goal. But it does take time, literally years of hard work, to put the key 
components in place and to arrive at common ends that are measurable, realistic, and 
ultimately result in quality life changes for persons with deaf-blindness. Careful nurturing 
of an interagency team is a critical ingredient for success. In the preceding pages and 
chapters we have described those elements believed to be the salient characteristics of 
successf ul interagency endeavors culminating in systems change. TAC does not believe in any 
one model of successful interagency collaboration, and recognizes that different interagency 
groups will approach systems change in ways tailored to fit each state's political, geographicj 1, 
and organizational envi onmenis. 
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For example, certain states, such as Wisconsin, have focused on changes that one state 
team member categoriaed as Tirst and second gei»fation issues' over the course of the group*s 
short history. First generation issues ii^tuded: 

• addressing the seed to hire and train Qualified staff 

• implementation of Mwly devised supported maptoyment options 

• communkating "best pndioea^fai service delivery to direct providers 

• CO iviacfaig otter key ptoyen in the systm to adopt a "vision* for 
consumers that makes the consumer the driving force behind 
organizing service delivery. 

Once achieving degrees of success with these issues, second generation issues 

ioentified included: 

• coordination of services and the development of a planning process 
taking into account the "whole person* 

• encouraging the development of options, especially outside the work 
place 

• training persons without a disability to provide support for individuals 
with deaf-bUndness at work, at home and at play. 

Changes, including systems change, are now occurring in Wisconsin. The state's interagency 

task force has been instrumental in this effort, owing in part to a firm grounding in and 

commitment to its client-oriented, value-driven mission. 

Illinois, also a member of one of TACs interagency cohorts, achieved systems change 

through its interagency approach. Change has taken hold gradually, but has embraced both 

intra- and inter-agency issues. There has been, team members agree, a recognizable and 

tangible change in philosophy about what services can be and should be offered to persons 

with deaf-blindness; services are now broader-based and more community-oriented, with 

community integration a value guiding the work of service providers. 
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Other change in Illinois included: 

• the development of state- wide training teams which share expert^ in 
areas such as orientaticm and mobility, behavior modification, and 
communication t^hnkiues 

• the creati<Hi of Regional Imptementation Committees (RICs), an off - 
shoot of the state interagency task force, to addr^ implementation 
issues at the local level 

• the establishment of Total Life Planning Units to look at persons with 
deaf- blindness and their n^ds through an in tested, community - 
orient^, local intor^ency-coordinated approach. 

Five yws of i»tience and persistence invest in interagei^ work is r^ulting in 

fundamental change in how Illinois* system responds to the needs of clients with deaf- 

blindness. 

SUMMARY 

Wisconsin and Illinois are but two examples of states whose interagency team efforts 
have begun to effect significant, systemic change. Facilitating change, however, remains a 
complex area of endeavor, requiring all the finesse and skills interagency teams can muster 
and continued identification of ail the resources that can help. It is a challenge well worth 
the effort. 
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CHAPTER 6 

CONCXUaONS 
Jane hL Eycrsia 

The process of moving youth with <teaf •hlhuSness aod other Mvere disabilities from 
school to community- integrated adult (H>Portunities is clearly a complex and time-ransuming 
process, requiring the resources of multiple agencies and individuals. Interagency teams, 
composed of edu^on and rehabilitation representatives, f^nts and consumers, and other 
adult service representatives have been firmly established as one viable mechanism for 
addressing the complex issues as»>ciated with the transition pr<K;ess. 

Over the past six years, TAC has used clusters of four to six state interagency teams 
united in «>horts for training and t^hnical a^istimce. Sixteen state teams forming three 
cohort have taken great strides towards systems change in the collaborative transition of 
youih with deaf ^blindness. During the course of training and technical assistance activities, 
TAC has identified some team charscteristics and training themes that appear to be typical 
of the more successful state interagency teams. These interagency team characteristics and 
cohort training themes include: the development of a philosophy/value statement; an 
emphasis on team building strategies and awareness of interpersonal dynamics; inclusion of 
parents in the collaborative process and development and implementation of action plans 
focusing on individual case studies. 
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SUMMARY CHARACTERISTICS OF STATE INTERAGENCY TEAMS 
AND THE COLLABORATIVE TRANSITION PROCESS 

Philosopky/Vtdye Siatemaa 

A value-based mroach has b^n described throughout this monograph as the 
foundation of «>Uaborative transition efforts. Transition, by definition^ reflects a 
commitment to the values of ^nnmunity presence and commtinity-integration for young 
adults with deaf-blindness. For the vast majority of agencies and professioiab and for many 
families this commitment is in direct contradiction to the traditional ^ues of educational 
programs and adult services. Thus, the development of a phil<»ophy/value statement 
generally involves hearing new information on education, employment, living and r^reation 
models, followed by discussions of how these new models fit into existing service models. 
Only then can interagency teams write or re- write a phik^phy/value statement that reflects 
not only their commitment to community-integration, but also their ^knowledgement that 
this commitment implies interagency collaboration and lengthy systems change effort. This 
philosophy/value statement drives the team*s shared vision and action plan commitments. 

Although frequently a lengthy and difficult process, the development of a 
philosophy/value statement that is endorse} and supported by all team members helps teams 
answer the questii/n, why do weexisti Perhaps just as importantly, it establishes their purpose 
to prr^'essionals and families who are not team members but who are affected by their 
transition efforts. It enables teams to monitor and evaluate their gc^ls and activities as they 
implement the collaborative interagency pr(K:e$s and helps to avoid goal displacement. TACs 
experience with state interagency teams demonstrates that during the initial cohort training, 
time spent developing a philinophy/value statement or reviewing and refining a 
philosophy/value statement is a key to future team success. Although the development of a 
philosophy/ value statement may occur concurrently with the development of an initial action 
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pkn. its devetopment is a pre-requisite for successful collaboraUve transition efforts. 

Team-buUding SinOegies 

The devetopment of interagency teams requires an acknowledgement and 
understanding o» the diverse, but interdependent roles and responsibUities of team members, 
a shared vision, and the development of leadership skilU and an action orientation. During 
cohort training activities, teams participate in smaU group activities where members are 
divided by agency, discipline, or famUy representation to discuss common issues and 
strategies. Teams listen to presentations on best practices in education, employment, living, 
and recreation programs and compare these best practices witii current practices in tiieir home 
states. Teams are also assisted in developing visions of future, more desirable transition 
servk:es tiirough a force-field analysis, problem-solving process. And finally, teams are 
guided tiirough an action orientation through the development and implementation of action 

plan gmds and ^vities. 

Team buUding begins prior to cohort training activities, when groups initiate 
interagency efforts and choose to become a "team-. It continues as teams are nominated for 
TAC training and are asked to meet certain criteria and engage in activities prior to attending 
Uie cohort workshops. Teams become cohesive and develop during the workshops and 
continue tiiese efforts once they return home and begin implementing their action plans goals 
and activities. Frequentiy, ti»e technical assistance activities connecting the cohort workshops 
focus on team building needs, such as communication, leadership, and group structure and 
processes. Team building strategies for maintaining a team's direction and focus are usually 
targeted in the follow-up cohort workshops. 
Parent Involwment 

Parent involvement has been discussed repeatedly throughout this monograph as 
crucial if not essential to collaborative efforts. Inviting parents to be members of state 
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interagency teams and to attend «)tort training activities is tt^ first step in parent 
involvement. During training activities^ {wents listen to preMntations and particii^te in 
problem-giving diwussiom with each other and with professionals. Thus, they develop an 
appreciation for the complexity of the inter^ncy process while at the same time ensuring 
that professionals develop an appi^iation for the complexity of the parent and family role 
in transition. During their staters interagency team n^tings, |»rents must be encouraged and 
reinforced for assuming advcK:acy and leadership rotes. 
ActiM Plans 

Action plans f unction as a team's blueprint for systems change* They are a team^s 
embodiment of the philosophy/value statement and shared vision. With goals, activities, 
timelines, and delineation of responsible personnel, action plans define a team's workscope 
for a typical six to twelve month fitted. 

During the initial cohort workshop, t^ms develop an action plan which focuses on 
development or enhancement of transition services with community- integrated outcomes for 
a small number of target youth with deaf- blindness. Between the initial workshop and 
foliow-up workshop, teams implement their goals and activities, often with technical 
assistance. At a follow-up workshop, teams share their progress and problems with the other 
state teams in their cohorts and receive additional training and support. 

Cohort training activities, s^nsored by TAC over the past six years, have brought 17 
state interagency teams together to listen to new ideas, develop visions, share problems and 
succ 5$es, and build stronger parent-professional partnerships. The interagency teams 
participating in TAG training have returned to their home states to work on developing and 
expanding transition services for youth wit' deaf-blindness. While TAC has acted as trainer 
and facilitator toward this end, in the final analysis states' achievements remain, uniquely. 
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their own. HKNC-TACs ultimate goal is to share these sucMSses and pitfalls, to a^ist others 
in recognizing what can be done and how, and to advance the realization that a life of quality 
and value for individuate with deaf-blindn^ is as serious and realistic a goal as it is for 
anyone. 
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APPENDIX A 
Examples of State Interagency Team Action Plans 
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TECHNICAL ASSmV^NCS CBNIB (TAC) 



Action Plan 

TAAaivity: Inr>r«>fw^ Woriuboo DattTrt J— 11. 14. IWl 
Name of State or Agenqr Writing Action Fian: State InterMwinr Tew 

CmtUMt Pcnon: . Thime: 

Pw1icipant(»): T«aia Mwitwra 



Objective: 



Acnvmr 


ttESPOHsaiEratsmm 


hmeune 




1. Identify imlhr^hials who met oit^ fi^ {iro^ 


Emma, Rod, Joe, Aim, Jm» Janet 


n/i/90 


Rod caBi ID and insum info 
thcte 


2. Devdop oooper^ive tgremems fbr ftH ag^My 
players 


All ^^Kies kksttifml as tervutg 
individuals idected 


12/15/90 


J«i wffttea afpeoMnta dittifttttod 


3. Obtain parental or other ami indivklual ^reement 
to participate 


Identified MgOiCf represmtative 


1/1/91 


Team 


4. Deiermim if cmuminfty inwmoites need to be 
done, and make aarignments 


Ai^ted Agencjr Reps. 


1/15/91 


Jaaet, Aom and Teui 


S. Develop Future Pten in h<MM oommuntiy for 
imfividuals Mcepted, and Action Plan 


Team Mafd>en 


3/1/91 


Ame 


6. Provide traioifig In oommunkf-btted progranunin^ 


AAAC6 Members 


4/1/91 


AAACB Rod/Anne>fatt 


7. Ikwli^ and in^Ienmit plan 


Ind. i<tentified in Futures Plan 


Begin in April, continue 
to Sept. 1991 




ft. Review quality of u f i tt^td to future plan 


Team ami key playns 


Aug. 1991 


Joe case nm^^ 
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HELEN KEZm NATIONAL CIMTER (HKNC) 

insNicAL Asasnmx ciNin (TAq) 
Action Plan 



qc 



TA Activity: Interaflencv WoffatiieB 
Name irf" &tte or Agency Wiftteg Acd<Mi Plan: 
Comaa Person: 



Statt loteraaeoCT Team 



Phme: 



Fafticq>ant(s): Team Members 







TiMEUNE 


EVAtUATKW HcdC£irtl8E | 


1. SeiH) referral imicess ajHl actkm plan t^ter to RC 
DMH and D/B programs 


D*B Task Fwce 


10/31/90 


Mailed | 


2, Devek^ criteria for sekctkm (models) 


D-B Task Force 


10/31/90 


-s;;;;:^;;;;;;; 


3. Identify 6 model case study dients 


D-B Task Feme 


12/31/90 


6 cU^its kiemrted 


4. Pri(^ti£e onter for PFP prcwiston 


D-B Task Force 


12/31/90 


Ofdo developed 


5. Complete reforal prooess 


Key Rtforal Agenc^ Ptemting 
ConsuL^At, Tosk Force Rep. 


#1, 1/31/91 


R^crral Packet 


6. Initial Famfly Contact and Home Visit 


T^. Planning Consultant 


#1, 2/15/91 


HMie VIA C<»iq^ed; 1 
Heme ViA Reported 


X Identify Personal Future Planning Team Members 


T*F. Ptening Con^ikant, Famify 
Friends Service Provkl^ 


2/15/91 


Tem Iden^ied 


S. Contact HKNC/TAC and schedule PFP date, for 
Client #1 


PC. 


2/15/91 


Date Secured 


9. Conduct PFP Session 


PFP Team, Cliait 


2/28/91 


PFP Conducted;Wntten PFP 



HKNC-TAC. 4/91 
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BESTCOPlfMmBl 



Stof Immigmcy Tewn AcAm fian^ OmHnMd 



Acnvmr 




TIMEUNB 


EVALUATION PROCCDIffiE 1 


10. fFP RefKHt to TadL Fom 


PC aiul Xmk Fhrm 




Agenn/Maitties 


1 RKHiel cttem « Report BHmomhljr to Task 
1 Force 


P.C. and PFP Team, TaA Force 


Ongoing 


f¥? An^iuiirat, T Mimiteii 


1 11 E8r^>ti^ Time Ltnes to Ronatnif^ 5 Mocfe^ 
Clients 


Task Fcmx 


2/91 


Wr^t<3i Schedafe and ¥Um Ctat 


13. Documeiuattoii of indivicfaial dient cases and 
cvahiatton of oufccmie 


P.a;Task Force 


Ongoing 


Ctteiit Sumoiaiies 


14. Revtew ami tkxvmem tt^ coordinmed ^em xfM 
1 emer^ through the case^udy process 


Task Force, HKNC/TAC 


9/10/92 


Wiittco Tmaitiuii SyAem 
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HOW Kmm MOimAL CENTEft (HKNC) 
^ TEOINICAL ASSISTANCE CENTER (TAC) 

Action Plan 

TA Activity: IffittfWtflCT WwiBfaffi D«e(s): Junt 13. 14. 1991 

Name of Sme ot A|^aqr Wrftfa^ Action Plan: Coordinating Caangfl for BHrona Who Aw D^af-Mind 

Contaa Person: Pitone: 

Participani(s): Council Merobf ra 



Objective: To tnfmn^ Iffid MIMWft Hit dtHvm of valiie4»a«<i mtHcw to tl» nwnnnnhv for 2 ntrMoi irith dtrf-hMmfauM bv Jmw 1991 



II ACTIVITY 


RESmSIBLE PEilSON(S) 


TIMELINE 


EVAUJIAIION PROCEmJRE | 


1 I. Identify 2 people 


Coimdl 


Tod^ (June 24) 


Oiosen by coniemui: Toby^l^ 1 
Abemaics: Lisa, Samamha 


2. ContM local people aixMa: 

(A) Toby (B) Ken 


Carol 
Dorctthy 


July 8, 1991 


Cmtaci$m^ D^ACcaUto 
eonfum and ahemate contacts called 
if needed. 


Gather t>atic informatiCMi RE: T. & K. on: 

- lifestyle issues 

• what works/doesn*t 

- what's olT/<WTerem 
1 * who key pec^ are 


Carol andGhma 
Dorml^ 


August, 1991 


Information presoited at ncact 
council meeting in August 


1 4. Seek attendance at next meeting of key pe<^le 

1 from DD and P & R by 

1 letter/phone/me^ing «^ review action plan, 

fl mission, ^c, 

1 DD • ph4»» call 

1 - meeting/tatM^ foOowHtp 

1 - P & R (I^rks and Recreation) 


Dorotly 

Doml^/Condika/Caroi 
Glorte 


June 21 
Juw 28 
June:» 


Call Made 

Meting bekl/tetter mailed 

Contacts Made | 
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Coontitutang Cameit Action Plan, Cauimtai 







mffiUFIE 




S* RmcIwo uiiniflg fai PFP 

• na^at TA 

• tninifig t$kf$ {rtsoe 


TA imivider/Ccmitcfl eoordlMe 
dates 


Jiaie21 
(Sept/Ort.) 


TA request m^d 
TV^i^g compleled 


6. DiiOia k^glftici of PFP 

• Idmrijy 2 peopte to receive intensive 


CouncO 


At^nat 




• Fonmdise tentative agenda 
iT. mm itavBT 1/2 ibv 
y ovcfvievv; do 2 ptens) 


CoumS 


Aufttit 


Agenda dev^dopod 


1 7, Reviewr info RE* T & K. 

U • Wiot onweitof^ sway? 

H . Wlot ift ta^'^peoifig rriitive to our vahie 

• Wtet ii m^tiag? 

. What taftial ttq» mM be titon? 


Councfl 


A^Mt CouKft Kfeet^ 


taOa assfgiml to Councfi for 


8. Rev^ iiif<mintkm RE: NT to AugM 
nmting 
- Setid tefo 
• IKttfftttte info 


Mike 
Glorto 


Ju^/Attgust 


Info distributed 


9. Pat/Mfte call Attgtttt meeting 


Carol 


September 1 


CaBnmte 


10. Neat nmtinft M stq» for f ^ow-itp 2 
perscms identified 


Councfl 


AiigMtf,1991 


Actim nan cttttii^ 1 
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APPENDIX B 

Structural Procedures and Guidelines for 
State Interagency Teams 



STRUcnmE 

1) Membership 

• note who members are 

• review membership on a periodic basis 

2) Chairs/Lea^rship 

• co-chair or chair/vice -chair system works well, with one chair a 
parent or consumer 

• limit terms to one or two years to ensure rotation of leadership 
allowing for fresh perspectives and to spread responsibility 

• identify person(s) to take minutes 

3) Meeting Location 

• rotate meeting sites and host agency's responsibilities 

• hold meetings in different geographic locations (as feasible) 

4) Agenda and Minutes 

• keep agenda short and focused 

a prepare and distribute in advance 

• note persons responsible for tasks 

• approve minutes at each meeting 

5) Meeting Dates 

a decide how often the group wishes to meet 

a schedule meetings in advance for one year 
a choose locations in advance 




6) Coamittees 

• divide ioto Mmmitms lo d^tribute workload and make issues 
manageable 

• keep listi of committee numbers ta^ tasks assigned 

• have all team members sit on a committee 

• designate ^mmittee chairs 

7) Name of the Grmip 

• choose a name by consensus to foster identify and individual 
ownership in the team 

• review the name carefully; names can connote different meanings in 
different political environments, and may affect the role a team can 
or wants to play in a state 

8) Fonnal vs. If^Dtinal Status 

• interagency teams are not usually composed of top agency 
management 

• commitment from higher-uf» is useful* even necessary to allow key 
personnel to join the team 

Formal Qmrn 

• official status* conferred by legislative or executive mandate 

• helps with costs 

• provides higher visibility 

• assures more continuity of membership 

• less flexibility may result 

• membership may be skewed toward top officials 

• iMxtential for more red tape and longer lime frames needed to 
reach goals 
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^pfft^^mal Groups 

• may be more desirable at outset 

• may t^ipear less threatening 

• more nexibility in choosing members and setting goals 

• advocacy activities easier to engage in 

• accountability problems may occur 

• attendance may be spotty and membership turnover high 

• political factors and why the team was create may help determine 
status ; 

• formal teams may disband into a more informal one 

• informal teams may decide to seek official sanction 

9) Letterhead 

• letterhead can generate visibility and autonomy 

• useful where practical, but avoid political consequences 

PROCESS 

1) Participatory Democracy 

group decision-making processes are prefer ible 

p^^T^ RuiP. nf Order can set the parameters for 8^^up dbcussion 
uid^tablish cl^r voting procedures (see References: Thomas, H. H.) 

avoid votes on controversial issues; try to form a consensus 

create an atmosphere of openness, by building a common 
understanding 

share information 

keep communication free . .a non -judgmental 

all members need to be active participants in team discussions and 
activities 
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2) Pliilosophy ^ateneat 

• ideotify a common set of values to guide the team 

• keep written copies avaikble for reference, review, and evaluation 

3) Goal Setting 

• develop a few clear, measurable goals 

• generate specific activities from goals 

• where there are many prioritiM, there is frequently no priority 

• gMls must be broad enough to generate consensus; specific enough to 
have a feeling of accomplishment 

4) Action Plan 

• develop a written action plan 

• include goals, activities, timelines, person responsible and evaluation 
procedure 

• all team members should have task alignments between meetings to 
enhance a senw of ownership, and to maintain group cohesiveness and 
commitment to the group^s ends 

5) Goal Review and Evaluation 

• set specific dates to review progress toward goals 

a build review into team^s operating prc^edures to provide a non* 
threatening control mechanism 

a allows for critical reasse^ment to catch unr^listic time frames, to 
revise goals more complex than originally thought, to address thorny 
obstacles 

• assists in development of ieam responsibility based on individual 
accountability. 

Case-Study Focus 

a use case-study approach to begin to address transition issues based on 
actual persons 

• ensures that the work of a ^eam is client -oriented 

a helps identif y strategies where goals are clear but sf^cif ic steps are not 
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7) Special Prqiects 

• help when teams get bogged <iown or need rejuvenation 

• involve all team members 

• carry short timeline 

• help to build morale and a sense team can achieve successes 

8) Year-End Admowtedgemaits 

• set aside tlm& to ^plaud team's accomplishments and individual 
member activities 

• emphasi:^ goals at^ined because of collective effort 

• renew t^m solidarity and retain sense of momentum, based on 
collegial actions 
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